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The Measure 
of 


Our Live 


ue Book of Genesis credits Methuselah with having 
» i lived to the ripe old age of nine hundred and sixty- 

nine. Commenting on this remarkable record, Mark 
Twain said, “What of it? There was nothing doing.” Of 
course, Mark Twain may have been mistaken. Perhaps there 
was just as much going on in those antediluvian days as 
there is now; we simply don’t have any record of it. But the 
famous author was accenting an important truth: the 
measure of any life is not its length, but its quality, 

Even Genesis, with its genealogy of the patriarchs, sug- 
gests this. Of all the patriarchs, Enoch lived the briefest, 
but certainly the best, life, for “Enoch walked with God.” 
Compared with him, the rest of the fathers seem like so 
many cabbages in a row, They existed; he lived. 

That wry Old Testament philosopher whom, for want 
of a better name, we call Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher, 
stressed the same truth. Ecclesiastes was a one-man wreck- 
ing crew who helped to clear away a lot of rubbish in prepa- 
ration for the erection of the better edifice of the Gospel. 
In the sixth chapter of his remarkable book, we find this 
intriguing sentence: “If a man begets a hundred children, 
and lives many years, so that the days of his years are 
many, but he does not enjoy life’s good things, and also 
has no burial, I say that an untimely birth is better off 
than he.” 

Ecclesiastes’ purpose was to debunk the fondest goals 
of the Hebrew people, which had gotten a bit out of hand. 
Those goals were a long life and many children, But to 
what purpose is a long life if that life is lived without 
savor, without love, without friends, without enjoyment of 
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God's blessed bounty? And to what purpose are 
children if a parent’s death causes his children nog 
and they lack even enough affectionate remembran¢ 
gather round and give him a dutiful funeral? Gone, 
not missed. Why, it would be better not to have | 
born at all. 

Ecclesiastes was getting his crowbar under the 
structure of the notion that the main satisfaction in 
is in living for oneself, Look at that procession of “Ts 
“me’s” in chapter two, where the philosopher, prete 
that he is an Oriental king of Solomonic splendor, te 
how “I gathered me,” “I builded me,” “I got me”—and 
totaled it all up to the magnificent sum of “vanity 
a striving after wind.” Oh, the pitiful futility of a life 
tries to cover its essential nakedness with an accumul 
of things, until at last there’s nothing to show for it al 
a junk pile of gadgets. Real life doesn’t lie in that dire 

Ecclesiastes’ forthright counsel might save us from 
siderable lost motion, if we would pay attention to 
Of course he needs to be supplemented by One infix 
greater. The Old Testament philosopher's teaching 
autumnal flavor, and that of Jesus is a spring song. 
takes both to make a year, and the one prepares the 
for the other, It is well to be reminded that the 
passing of time doesn’t make a life; that in this, } 
everything else, it is quality that counts. Neither fu 
nor family can make up for a starved soul. 


—Ricuarp W. Gr 


Minister, The New Wilmington United Presbyterian 
New Wilmington, Pen 
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After Eight Years— 


A Price Increase 


Beginning with the issue of January 1, 1959, the 
Presbyterian Life Every Home Plan subscription 
price will be $1.25 per family per year. Until that 
date, the price will be—as it has been since 1950— 
$1.00 per year. 

In the eight years and more since the General 
Assembly established the Every Home Plan, two 
major forces have been at work in the fiscal affairs 
of the Church magazine. 

First, there have been the benefits of mass produc- 
tion. Circulation has risen from 80,000 to 1,100,000; 
and the result has been a reduction in the cost of 
manufacturing each copy of the magazine. 

Second, there have been the counter forces of in- 
flation, whereby the price of almost everything any 
of us buys or sells has risen. The paper in your 
present copy of Presbyterian Life cost 22% more than 
it would have cost in 1950. Typesetting and other 
composition charges have risen 27%. Printing costs 5% 
more; and the engravings of photographs have risen 
16% in cost. 

The General Assembly, from the beginning, has 
underwritten part of the cost of publishing Presby- 
terian Life. There is every evidence that the succes- 
sive General Assemblies approving the amounts of 
underwriting have done so cheerfully, since Presby- 
terian Life performs among us a ministry of com- 
munication never before possible. Moreover, the 
underwriting has been something like one cent per 
copy of the magazine, and this has seemed to be 
little enough to invest in telling the story of the 
Church to the people of the Church. 

On the other hand, the total dollar amount of 
the underwriting must be kept within bounds. Some 
of the proceeds of the increased subscription price 
will be used to contain, and to decrease, the amount 
of underwriting. 

Meanwhile, Presbyterian Life must prevail in the 
competition for the attention of its readers. This 
means additional sums for the best of manuscripts. 
It means increased expenditures for photographs, 
and for color printing. 

In addition, the Church magazine must maintain 
its high standards of selectivity in the acceptance of 


advertising; and it will cost money to say no to 
advertisements about which there is the slightest 
doubt. 

The Board of Directors of Presbyterian Life con. 
cluded early this year that the price increase was 
necessary, and indeed reasonable. Then, in May, the 
1958 General Assembly gave its approval to the price 
adjustment. This page has been prepared for pub 
lication in Presbyterian Life in order that you may 
be fully informed about the matter. 

Because subscriptions do not all, by any means, 
begin with the first issue of the calendar year, it may 
prove helpful to tell you how the price increase goes 
into effect. 

Assume that you are sending in renewal informa- 
tion for your whole church; assume that your con 
gregation’s subscriptions end early in December and 
that the renewed subscriptions are to begin with 
the last issue in December. Your church will be 
billed at the rate of $1.00 per family per year—the 
old rate. 

Assume, however, that your present subscriptions 
end with the last issue in December, and the re 
newed subscriptions are to begin with the issue of 
January 1, 1959. Your church will be billed at the 
rate of $1.25 per family per year—the new rate. 

There is no provision for renewing early and thus 
getting in, so to speak, under the wire. The line has 
had to be drawn somewhere, and in the long runit 
will prove fair to observe the arrangement described 
above. The church which obtains the lower rate 
sometime in 1958 will be called upon to pay the 
higher rate at the corresponding time in 1959. 

Thus, the terms of the Presbyterian Life Every 
Home Plan, as established by the General Assembly, 
become on January 1, 1959, as follows: Any congre 
gation of The United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America may enroll all its rest 
dent contributing families as subscribers at $1. 
per family per year. 


—WituiaM R. Co..ins, President 
Board of Directors, Presbyterian Life 
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MEDITATION by Arnold H. Lowe 
We Cannot Have It Both Ways 


For which of you, desiring to build 
a tower, does not first sit down and count 
the cost, whether he has enough to com- 
plete it? (Luke 14:28) 


W HAT really is a Christian? We say 
a Christian is an honest man, a 
good man, a just man. When we say that, 
we know in our hearts that we have not 
said what we should have said. Per- 
haps we have not said it because we 
do not want to be more than honest and 
good and just. 

Honesty and goodness and justice are 
not the full marks of a follower of Jesus. 
What then does it mean? Would it do to 
say that he is a Christian who takes the 
things Jesus said and weaves them into 
the entire scheme of things? Would that 
do? 

Would it do to say that it means to 
take the thoughts of Jesus about mercy 
and forgiveness and the presence of God 
in our deepest needs and weave them 
into the pattern of everyday living? 
Would that do? Would it do'to say that 
it means to take the words of Jesus and 
fashion them into the strains of which 
the texture of our lives is made? Would 
that do? It would not suffice for me. I 
must say more, 

A Christian has a sense of the im- 
mediacy of God. 

Jesus never said that only Christians 
may or can know God. He did say that 
those who accept him, who experience 
him in the center of their lives, feel him 
more truly and sense him more inti- 
mately, Would you settle for that? Not 
quite? 

A Christian has the certainty that be- 
yond his inadequacies lies a redeeming 
power. In our kind of language, redeem- 
ing power means power which sustains, 
brings confidence, and helps a man meet 
a crisis—a savior, We are afraid of that 
word today, aren’t we? There is an in- 
tellectual hesitancy to speak of a savior. 
Why? Is not this the blunt truth: that 
now and then and here and there we all 
get into trouble, and we need help? 

Sooner or later the line is sharply 
drawn, and we must stand for this or 
that; and we cannot have either this or 
that unless we give much of ourselves. 
It is always a matter of alternatives, and 
the choice is not—as someone has said— 
between faith and no faith; the choice is 
not between being nice people and not 


being nice people, between being honest 
and not being honest, between being 
good and not being good. It reaches 
deeper. 

We must make the choice. We must 
choose between alternatives. We can- 
not, even in this prodigal generation, 
keep on being prodigals on a grand scale 
and still claim to be Christians. Many 
of us have been tempted, like the prodi- 
gal, to go into a far country; but some 
day we are going to be tempted, as he 
was, to go home. Let us go home before 
it is too late. 

We cannot keep on flirting with Satan 
and keep one foot in heaven. No, we 
must choose. In the end it can be put 
rather poignantly in ungarnished lan- 
guage. The choice is in the area of our 
commitments, our dedication. The ques- 
tion in the end is: What would Christ 
do? Or it might be expressed this way: 
What must I do, as I understand Christ, 
in this problem, in that problem, when 
confronted by this circumstance or that 
circumstance? 

don’t want to answer, I may run 
as fast as my thoughts can carry me, but 
the question runs faster; and it will turn 
and stare at me, and I have got to answer 
it. It is almost as though the devil were 
whispering in my ear, “Be yourself, Re- 
member expediency. Save your own 
skin, Take care of your own.” It is use- 
less. What would I do? As I understand 
Christ, what must I do? Now there isn’t 
any other answer for you or for me. 

A man’s choice is between two ways: 
our way—there must be a better way 
than we have found—and his way. How 
does a man know God’s way? How does 
a man know he loves a woman? How 
does a woman know she loves a man? 
How do we ever know some things? 
Maybe that old hymn we sang when we 
were children is still true: 


He leadeth me: O blessed 
thought! .. . 

By His own hand He lead- 
eth me. 


At any rate we cannot have it both 
ways. And now, because a man is a 
Christian and not a Communist and not 
a pagan, is he better able to stand up 
to the problems of his life? Is he a Chris- 
tian? Doesn't he know? Do you? For 
no one knows the answer except you 
yourself, 








and the Clover Revolutio 


A former Japanese combat pilot comes back from the edge of death 








Sasak 


to help his people beat poverty and Communism in a Christian way 


by Fletcher Coates 


On a raw spring night nine years ago, a crowd of angry 
farmers jammed into a meeting hall in a northern Japanese 
town. They were angry because they were poor. Unlike 
most Japanese farmers who are resigned to their poverty, 
these were among the thousands who had been repatriated 
from Manchuria after World War II, They had known 
better times. 

The man who faced them from the platform was a Com- 
munist Party organizer, Skillfully, as he had done at meet- 
ing after meeting in this depressed northern country, he 
told the farmers they were victims of a big government 
swindle. Brought back from Manchuria, they had been 
dumped onto land too poor to support them and their 
families. 

“To keep from starving,” he bluntly reminded his audi- 
ence, “some among you have sold your daughters into 
prostitution.” 

“No one cares what happens to you—except the Com- 
munist Party,” he declaimed. “When we come to power, 
you will be freed from the grip of grasping city interests. 
You will get fair prices for your rice. Only Communism can 
save you.” 

Approval rippled through the crowd. The speaker had 
finished. 

“There are others who care.” 
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The words were spoken quietly, but they were enoug 
to stop the crowd in its tracks as it was beginning t 
file out of the hall. 

“Its Sasaki-san, the former war pilot,” someone said 
as a slim, taller-than-average young man made his way 
to the platform. 

When Soshichiro Sasaki reached the stage—the meeting, 
was in the local schoolhouse—he waited for quiet. Theajh.., 
he reached into his coat pocket and held up his hand. 

In his hand was a small mound of seed. 

“This is clover seed, sent to us by our Christian friend, gh 
in America,” he began. “Today I went to Farmer Kaito: 
place and helped him plant his land in this clover. Soa 
his fields will be green with it. Cows will graze there 
and he will be able to pay for them and make them his 
own by selling their milk to what the comrade here callj 
‘grasping city interests.’” 

With quiet assurance he went on. The hall was perfect), 
still. ° 

“With his income my friend will also be able to by 
food and clothes for his family,” he said, “In time his cow 
will bear calves, for we will have a breeding station whe 
they can be serviced. Through this plan Farmer Kaito w 
no longer struggle with poor land and old-fashioned meti Shas 
ods to raise bad rice crops. He will prosper, and his chi 
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h chalk and talk Soshichiro Sasaki demonstrates to 
panese rice farmers the benefits of dairy herding. 


pn will stay home and work with him and prosper also. 
hat Kaito can do, all of you can do. I will be glad to 
bw you.” 
Vhen he’d finished, a group of farmers clustered around 
m, and he told them about the “clover revolution.” 
In the years since that bleak and bitter night, many of 
> stony hills and thin-soiled valleys of Sasaki’s native 
ate district have sprouted in green. Cattle graze on clover- 
peted slopes, while corn and grasses for winter fodder 
par upward from the valleys. And Communism? The dis- 
t's prospering farmers no longer take it seriously 
bugh to discuss it. Its strength has dwindled from nearly 
per cent of the voters to scarcely one per cent. As one 
er—a former storekeeper in Manchuria— put it recently, 
an “outmoded” idea. 
It took a partnership of American farmers and others 
king through their churches, and the Japanese them- 
es, to bring about this major improvement in the lives 
lwate’s rural poor. The key ingredient, however, was and 
Sasaki-who once narrowly missed ending his life in a 
ide plane during World War II. 
It was near the end of the war,” he told me through an 
erpreter when I visited him recently. “I'd been told I 
Id shortly be reassigned to a kamikaze flight. I was 
ritually prepared for sacrifice, for the ultimate test of 
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Bushido, which means placing honor—personal or national— 
ahead of one’s life.” 

But the day when Sasaki would fling his plane, its bomb, 
and himself at a U.S. target was fated never to come, 

Instead, while still on reconnaissance duty until his new 
orders came through, he was shot down off the east coast 
of Honshu. He peeled off his shirt and showed me a long, 
slanting scar on his back. 

“Some flying steel in the crash landing entered me there 
and punctured one lung,” he explained. Somehow he 
crawled out of the wreckage of his shell-shattered plane 
and collapsed on the beach. Fishermen found him and took 
him to the nearest military guard post, and from there he 
was sent to a hospital. 

To look at Sasaki today—he’s now a lean and fit thirty- 
six—you would find it hard to ascribe to him two long 
bedridden years of slow recovery. 

As Sasaki tells it: “The doctors found I had tuberculosis, 
and they let me go home on a stretcher to my young wife. 
They thought I was hopelessly ill. Besides, in that bad last 
year of the war, they needed every bed. It was sensible 
to let the dying die at home if possible. 

“My wife was patient and good to me. She was a great 
comfort. And so, as it turned out, was a little leaflet some- 
body thrust into my hand as they carried me out of the 
hospital. 

“For a long time I was too weak even to read, One day 
my wife brought me the leaflet, and I read it through, It 
was about brotherly love, told from the Christian point 
of view. 

“It might have been the next day, or weeks later, that 
the thought came to me: I had almost died through love 
of my country—why not live through love of my fellow men? 
And wasn’t the way to love through serving others in some 
way?” 

By now Sasaki had begun to regain his strength. 

One Sunday he and his wife went to the little Christian 
church in the town of Morioka where they lived, and there 
he met Paul Gregory, young American missionary-agricul- 
turist of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. Modestly 
he told Gregory of his dream. He also told him that he knew 
of Gregory’s recently launched program of technical aid 
to Iwate’s poor farmers, that he’d once studied agriculture 
before the war interfered, and that maybe he could help 
somehow. 

“Why not take up your studies again and then come 
back and join me?” Gregory asked. “Study dairying and 
help me teach these people how it’s done. It’s the only way 
we can keep them from starving.” 

Sasaki took Paul Gregory up on his suggestion. As soon 
as he could arrange it, he entered Tokyo Agriculture Col- 
lege. His wife took a job in a local knitting mill to help out 
with expenses. A scholarship paid for tuition, And Sasaki 
took part-time jobs. Well ahead of the necessary three 
years, he finished the course and was promptly offered a 
lucrative teaching post at the college. 

Gregory wrote him: “Come back to Iwate—your farm 
neighbors need you here.” 

It turned out that Paul Gregory was going to be trans- 
ferred. The whole project was Sasaki’s to run, with the sup- 
port of U.S. churches and the Japanese church federation 
known as the Japan Christian Council. 

Sasaki began with the long and difficult process of win- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Preacher, 


Stick to the Gospe 


is a story about a man named Micah and a certain 
Levite—a story which is far more relevant than its 
antiquity may suggest. 

Micah was a rich farmer who lived in what some of us 
might regard as a golden age. There was no king and no 
government, There were no taxes. Free enterprise ruled, 
unhampered by such restraints as organized labor, social 
security, or a Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
“Every man did what was right in his own eyes”—an ideal 
condition for morality and prosperity according to some of 
my friends. 

Micah was a true child of his time. His ethics were 
not exactly lofty. He had stolen from his mother eleven 
hundred shekels which she had saved up for an offering to 
the gods. But his conscience—or was it the fear of her curse? 
—prevailed upon him, and he restored the money to her. 
On the other hand, Micah was a very religious fellow. Be- 
ing well off, he was able to practice his: religion in style. 
For instance, he did not need to keep his gods on a shelf 
in the living room where they might disturb him. He could 
afford a special shrine for them in a separate room of the 
house where he could worship on the Sabbath and on holy 
days. In this way his spiritual life never got in the way of 
his business activities, or his treatment of his wives and 
children, or his relations with members of other tribes and 
races. 

But, to Micah’s great sorrow, he did not have a minister 
for his private church. The gods—the teraphim—were 
there. So was the ephod—the pulpit gown. But there was 
no one to wear it. Micah could not be completely certain 
of divine approval until the vacancy was filled. He went 
so far as to ordain one of his own sons, but this seemed a 
bit highhanded even to his rugged individualism. Then 
luck came to Micah in the form of a Levite, a minister with- 
out a church, Micah drove a good bargain with the Levite. 
For the price of a fledgling seminarian, he got himself a 
veteran preacher. We can just see him entering his private 
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w the seventeenth chapter of the Book of Judges there 






by JOHN R. BODO 







church for the first service of his private minister, beasiistick 
rubbing his hands, and muttering: “Now I know t ‘ 









Lord will prosper me, because I have a Levite as a prgteac 
The Levite, too, was a true child of his time. lo p 
“hard up” financially—a traditional trouble of preadjientir 






The people who depended on his services despisedi§be « 
more than slightly because, while they could not get df spit 
without him, neither could he get along without them, §polit 
they told him, in effect, “Preacher, stick to the Gospel fjmak 
the Levite was not offended. He knew his place. He matic 
on which side his bread was buttered. He was an obed 
uncritical servant of his congregation and constituem 
nice, safe minister. 

Now this is an ancient and primitive story, but its 
to our condition with strange eloquence. When the 
byterian General Council, five years ago, published a} 
regarding the dangers of a sterile, reactionary de@prave 
against Communism, many Presbyterians—including 
ministers—cried with a loud voice, “Preacher, stick taplete 
Gospel.” When the General Assembly, in 1956, spokq@gewi: 
plainly against residential segregation, there was a sigponst 
hue and cry. I am certain that the courageous messaggaki 
our historic uniting General Assembly, with its proj 
comments on our international relations, will not escap 
same fate. 

But this is nothing new. From time immemorial 
been trying to exploit God rather than obey him. The M 
have always insisted that their preachers say what 
want to hear rather than what they themselves need to 
The Micahs want the candy of consolation withoulgjvom 
hard bread of integrity or the bitter medicine of criti I 
And as long as there are Micahs, there will also be ome 
false prophets who will gladly preach “peace, peace, rere 
there is no peace”; hireling priests who will sancti 
tionalize, and “prove from the Bible” anything necy?™ 
for the preservation of the status quo. vitne 

What can we say to the old cliché, “Preacher, siq@p"vi 
the Gospel”? I suggest that we answer, “Gladly; we 
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+, beamstick to the Gospel as long as we may stick to the whole 
w thafCospel.” For this is our divine commission: to preach and 
s a pagiteach the whole Gospel of redemption and reconciliation— 
e, Hefgto proclaim the Good News of Christ's kingship over the 
preadmentire sweep of life, Christ will not settle for less. He will not 
spisedjgbe confined to a neat little shrine marked “religion” or 
t get @™ spiritual concerns.” He insists on getting mixed up in our 
them, @politics, our economic practices, our social problems. He 
;ospel makes his claim on our total life: individual and corporate, 
>. He Mmational and international, temporal and eternal. 
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it its HE Micahs are always in a majority, The Levites al- 
1 the ways have a powerful, vociferous minority. No matter; 
















the issue between the whole Gospel and a truncated 
ravesty of the Gospel transcends statistics because it is an 
ding @#ssue in which God himself is involved, deeply and com- 
tick tq@pletely. He ordered Moses to meddle with the problems of 
spok@gewish slave labor in Egypt, and with his help Moses was 
s a s@ponstituted a majority. He challenged Jeremiah to keep 
messialking in the midst of abuse, lynching, and loneliness, and 
; propapy his power Jeremiah was constituted a majority. He com- 
escapmmanded Paul to take on singlehanded the vested interests 
bf Diana of the Ephesians, and in his strength Paul was 
al ponstituted a majority over hundreds and thousands of 
The Mapemetriuses. 
what We could go on. We could trace—through the Bible and 
ed to@roughout Christian history—the witness of men and 
‘ithougj”omen who refused to play it safe, claiming that the Gospel 
f critig@as little or nothing to say to our total condition—that it is 
re omehow confined to our “spiritual” condition—as if we 
ace, @rere disembodied spirits, isolated spiritual atoms, rather 
nctioigan flesh-and-blood persons destined by our Creator for 
nec “Mmunity. This great cloud of witnesses is with us. The 
Witnesses will not let us forget our Presbyterian heritage: 
»y, stigalvin’s affirmation of God’s sovereignty; Knox’s defiance 
y; wig’ tyranny; Makemie’s stroke for freedom of religion; and 
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all the others, past and present, who, without making any 
headlines, have not ceased to bring the Gospel to bear on 
the whole life of the secular community while striving to 
let Christ mold the Church into a closer likeness of the “be- 
loved community.” 

For the world will not be convinced by our words alone. 
We will continue to be judged as a community—the Chris- 
tian community—courageously different or dully conform- 
ing. Our pronouncements are splendid. The witness of our 
words is fine. But our sessions and congregations, our cities, 
our nation, and the emerging peoples of the world are 
looking at us—skeptically or expectantly—to see What we 
do about it... . 

When Jesus came to Nazareth to preach his first sermon 
in the most difficult church on earth—his home church— 
he chose as his text the prophecy of Isaiah: “The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord has anointed 
me to bring good tidings to the afflicted; he has sent me 
to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to those who are 
bound; to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” It was 
his campaign platform, his social pronouncement, his mes- 
sage to the world. 

Now Jesus was not much of a success in the ministry. 
The Micahs and their faithful Levites rejected him. He en- 
listed only twelve real followers, but when the crisis broke 
they deserted him. He was the loneliest of the prophets 
because he would not preach less than the whole Gospel: 
forgiveness to the penitent and judgment to the self- 
righteous; a new status for the humble and a fierce warning 
to the arrogant; strength and comfort to all who would let 
God use them and ruthless exposure to all who were trying 
to use him for their own petty ends. 

The career of Jesus ended abruptly, on a cross. Then, 
just as abruptly, it was resumed. Someone rolled away the 
stone. The prisoner escaped, and no one has been able to 
imprison him again, whether in a tomb or in a system. And 
he is still at large... . 





Janet Driggs from Cambridge, Ohio: “You were on} 
own. There was nobody to give you a push or tell you wh 
do in a rough situation, I grew up a little this summe 


Helen Chang from San Francisco: “Caravaning was a won- 
derful chance to learn how to work with people and an op- 
portunity to serve personally in many different ways.” 


Having a Real Cool Time... 


Traveling teams of hep-talking young churchmen learn, 
to their surprise, that Christian attitudes and problems 


differ considerably in various parts of America 


by Bernarp C. IKELER 


During midsummer, 1958, fifty-one United Presbyterian 
and Reformed Church teen-agers, scattered across the 
country in thirteen work-teams, were penning letters some- 
thing like this: P 

“Man, have us cats had a terrific arrangement here. We 
girls have stayed with a family that lives in an apartment, 
and Jack has been lucky enough to hit a home with a swim- 
ming pool. 

“Saturday we dashed around getting things set for Bible 
school. Monday morning early, we bugged out for the 
church. At 9:00 a.m., seventy children trooped in. 

“Some of them were really rugged. For instance, there 
was this real gone kid who liked to pop paper bags and sing 
off key in the worship services. 

“But there were also the kids like Randy, Randy, who’s 
five, looked up at me one morning and said, ‘I love Jesus 
because he loves us.’” 

The fifty-one teen-agers were having a wonderful time— 
a “real ball.” But they weren't vacationing; they were cara- 
vaning. They were aiding (and candidly assessing) congre- 
gations in large cities, suburbs, and farming communities, 
They were getting the feel of the Christian church, and they 
were becoming a little more mature in the Christian faith. 

Specifically, they'd signed up with their denominations’ 
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boards of Christian education to give four kinds of sen 
(1) lead in worship; (2) build interest in youth felle 
groups; (3) assist in vacation church schools; and (4)@ 
out door-to-door religious surveys. 

They had been coached in these jobs during a we 
briefings at Presbyterian-related Muskingum College, 
Concord, Ohio. Then they had been divided into tea 
three or four. With $75 for living expenses, each# 
started out by train or station wagon to visit at least 
different churches. 

By the beginning of July, they had arrived in c 
nities where they were to start work—in Massachusetté 
California, in Kansas and Michigan, in states betw 
Girls who had seldom been out of the sight of skysemt 
were now in crossroad villages. Boys from farms were 
with suburbanites. Everybody, practically without 
tion, was feeling decidedly out of his element, and 
joying it intensely, 

During the first week, disappdintments came fast 
example, James D. Russell from Hastings-on-Hudson, 
York, learned how small a youth fellowship can be. 

“In the training sessions at Muskingum,” he explal 
“I said a youth fellowship couldn't be less than ten, 
the fellowship in the church where we started had # 
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Karl Diller from Wooster, Ohio: “We worked in a commu- 
how quickly people made us their friends. We saw what nity that is divided by race, creed, and size of income. The 
people really are. This helped us see ourselves better.” people there looked to the church for unity and for hope.” 


Robert Collins (with clipboard) and three other caravaners carried out a religious census in the neighborhood around 
Olivet Presbyterian Church, Reading, Pennsylvania. They asked about religious affiliations, invited people to church. 
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Linda Tysseling, a freshman at Central College in her home 
town of Pella, Iowa, joins in vacation Bible school relay 
races in front of new Bush Hill Church in Alexandria, Va. 


members, We thought we’d whip up enthusiasm with a 
cook-out, plus swimming, games, and worship. Just one 
person, a girl, came for this big deal. So we went bowling.” 

Caravaners going from door to door to ask people about 
their church affiliations stumbled into family arguments, 
met with harsh lectures on manners, and were thoroughly 
soaked by lawn sprinklers that seemed evilly intelligent. 

One team found itself in a church that was rapidly dying 
because its white members were hostile to its Negro mem- 
bers. Another team failed completely in persuading a 
church session that young people need social activities as 
well as Bible study. 

Not all of the experiences were disheartening. There were 
many enlightening discoveries. “In the first community we 
visited,” said Sheryl Yntema of Quinton, New Jersey, “all 
the telephones were on one big party line. Everybody—but 
everybody—listened in on every call. There certainly wasn’t 
any privacy. It had its good side, though. If someone got 
sick, everybody knew about it and offered to do whatever 
they could.” 

In a forty-member church, a caravan team conducted a 
vacation church school that was attended by sixty children. 
“They didn’t wear shoes after the first day,” said Carolyn 
Newton, who's from Columbus, Ohio. “And twenty-four of 
them all had the same family name. 

“We started off the Bible school with a worship service,” 
Carolyn added. “The little boy who had the prayer said: 
Dear God, help us to be kinder to the caravaners than we 
were last year.’ That gave us goose pimples. But those kids 
were just wonderful.” 

The fates that look after teen-agers saw to it that the 
caravaners were furnished with all manner of adventures. 
A team in the Middle West was narrowly missed by a tor- 
nado. A team on the West Coast encountered a contempo- 
rary who claimed to have owned, at one time or another, 
a total of thirty-three cars. Another group of caravaners 
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took over a church service while the pastor raced the sto 
to a hospital. Next day, the local newspaper carried a phot 
of them on the front page. 

Each team managed to get lost at least once. One recov, 
ered its sense of direction only after it had spent two houn 
in Canada. 

Clearly, the caravaners had a “fabulous” time. In addi 
tion they performed valuable services in the thirty-threg 
churches to which they were assigned. By the end of August 
they could point to these statistics: 

> 20,025 miles traveled (strictly on caravan business), 

> 1,250 hours spent in taking religious censuses—askin 
people about church connections, and explaining the aims 
and efforts of the neighborhood’s United Presbyterian « 
Reformed Church congregations; 

> 5,100 hours of assistance in the planning and operation 
of vacation church schools. 

> 180 hours expended in helping fellowship groups de. 
velop programs of greater interest and value. 

> 248 hours spent in leading or assisting in formal churd 
services, and in speaking informally before groups of adults 

Behind these figures stand accomplishments which a 
ready have shown their value. Pastors have reported that 
the teen-agers brought to their vacation church schools not 
only youthful energies but new ideas and enthusiasm 
Similarly, pastors have noted that the visit of a caravan team 
has increased their congregation’s interest in youth fellow. 











ship groups. 

The value of the religious censuses won't be fully realized 
for months or even years. The prospective church membes 
located by the teen-agers will have to be invited into con 
gregations by people who are their neighbors. But it’s possi. 
ble, even now, to predict that census results will help long. 
established churches to serve their communities better and 
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will ‘aid newly sprung churches to plan for the future. in 

What did caravaning mean to the caravaners themselves mall t 
Back at Muskingum College to file their answers in person [pdustri 
they hep-talked as madly as ever. They described theirgpmprel 
travels and trials with wild humor, and then with qui¢ The | 
seriousness. There was the same brutal candor they'd disgpstrates 


played a month ago. But to this had been added knowledge My g 
and understanding. e M 

They had met new people. Gail Teisher of Pottersville don 
New Jersey—who’d acquired five guppies by mentioning the n 
her Michigan host that she liked goldfish—declared that live 
everyone she'd got to know had “been utterly wonderfulgpeakfas 
The people we lived with treated us like kings. Folks in they, an 
churches just couldn’t do enough for us. . . . We got alonggsitors | 
fine among ourselves, too.” them 
They'd met new situations. Robert Vander Aarde, whosgPunced 


home is in Orange City, Iowa, put it this way: “Caravanin| hairs, a 
teaches you never to say, ‘No’. . . [but] to say ‘Tl try.” After 
They had seen the work of the Christian church from «fPY$ We 
new angle. “We'd started out with the idea that all cor God. 
gregations are pretty much alike, and that we had all th the co 
answers. We soon found out how wrong we were.” das | 
And they'd grown a little taller in the Christian faith. AggPm*ss ¢ 
the end of August, 1958, one of the caravaners might hav To th 
written something like this: ‘ ‘ the 
“We don't all have to be carbon copies of each other vilege 

P was 


man, We can come from different places and use differet! A 
words in talking about religion .. . and still be part of the" the 
Christian family. Working and praying together, we can g yw 


over the rugged spots—those between us—and those in In cor 
too.” ugh 
00. 
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Our Ministry to 


LABOR 


We United Presbyterians began our church when nine out 


of ten Americans were farmers. Now only one in ten is a 


farmer, and five out of ten are industrial employees. Has 


our church yet adjusted to this situation? 


by Marshal L. Scott 


ur American Presbyterian traditions were wrought out 
in an agrarian and handicraft economy, in a rural and 
all town society. Today we attempt to minister to an 
dustrial and urban society which is literally beyond the 
bmprehension of ordinary man. 
The history of my own family, and perhaps of yours, il- 
trates this contrast. 
My grandfather, Thomas McCall, who was married to 
e Morrison, was a United Presbyterian farmer near 
ondonderry in Guernsey County, Ohio. When he arose 
the morning, he went out to milk the cows and to feed 
e livestock. In an hour or so he came in to the hearty 
eakfast that Grandmother had prepared. After breakfast 
hey, and the sons and daughters, the hired hands, and any 
itors went into the living room where Grandfather read 
them from the Bible. Then they sang a psalm (pro- 
bunced “sam”). Then they got down on their knees at their 
hairs, and Grandfather led them in prayer. 
After this they went out to the barns and fields for the 
hy’s work. All day long they were conscious of the presence 
God. Grandfather held legal title to the land, recorded 
the county courthouse, but he never really thought of the 
das his. In his mind, “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
ness thereof. . . .” 
To the best of his knowledge he never abused the land 
t the animals. These had been entrusted to him, as a 
vilege, by the Lord, and he was a steward over them. 
P was never wasteful of what God had given. 
At the close of the day, after supper, they again had 
ily worship before lying down to rest. 
In contrast, a few weeks ago I led a group of ministers 
ough a West Coast factory where tin cans are made. 


We had already been through a steel mill and had seen 
the thin sheets of steel rolled out and coated with tin. Now 
we watched a man take little piles of rectangular tinplate 
from the slitter and feed the metal into a body-maker, Here 
the flat sheets were shaped into the cylindrical bodies of 
tin cans, at the rate of 450 a minute. That is more than 
200,000 in an eight-hour shift. The noise was deafening. 

A short distance away a woman was working at another 
machine. She was at the end of a machine that stamps out 
the circular ends of the cans. We didn’t learn how many 
ends come through each minute, but they went by so fast 
that they were just a blur, like the whirling propeller of 
an airplane, As they stacked up on racks, the woman would 
take each pile and slide it into a fiber container. 

Because of the noise there was no possibility of conver- 
sation with either of these persons. We did not learn 
whether they pray before coming to work each day. We 
did learn that even if they do pray it could make little 
difference in their work. Their duties are monotonous, repet- 
itive, and geared to a power-driven automatic machine 
which is owned by a corporation, Even if they were en- 
couraged to understand how their fragment of the process 
fits into the total production it would take some stretching 
to have a sense of stewardship—such as Grandfather had on 
that Ohio farm—in turning out 200,000 cans a day, all of 
them beer cans. 

These are somewhat extreme illustrations, but they indi- 
cate the shift from a world in which Grandfather was typical 
to a world in which that man and woman in the can factory 
are typical. 

When the first General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in America met, nine out of ten of the people got 
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their living directly from the soil. Today, it is exactly the 
reverse; only one in ten farms the land. Furthermore, half 
of the people of America are industrial labor (non-agricul- 
tural, non-white collar workers). If we add the white collar 
clerical and retail workers below the supervisory level, this 
becomes two-thirds of America. While the wage earners 
of America are scattered in almost every community, most 
of them live in our great urban-industrial centers, especially 
in the inner cities. It is here, where the greatest number of 
our people live and work, that our Presbyterian ministry has 
been weakest—where we are often close to total failure. 


What does this mean for 
the Church’s missions in America? 


First. if there is no war (and this is a big if) we have 
every reason to expect an exciting economic expansion in 
the next two decades. Even if our present recession grows 
worse, this will not deter the over-all population growth, 
increased productivity, and general appearance of pros- 
perity. More jobs, more wealth, more gadgets are in the 
offing, according to Peter Drucker in his book The Next 
Twenty Years. 

Secondly. in the foreseeable future there will be no great 
change in the present flow of business and people toward 
the large urban areas. Fortune magazine’s study of the 
American metropolis, published in a series last autumn, 
gives a detailed documentation of the city that is sobering 
for every concerned churchman. In general, we may expect 
a continuation of the present effect on churches: the con- 
tinuing decline of the Church in many rural areas, the des- 
perate struggle to build churches fast enough in the growing 
urban fringes; and the ironic decline of our churches in the 
inner city, where more people are living than ever before. 
Let us never forget that in spite of the suburban growth 
there are two and one-half times as many people in the 
central cities as in all the suburbs and growing fringes. 

Third, with these general trends there are important new 
sub-trends. Some of these sub-trends involve the area where 
workers live; others involve the conditions of industrial life. 

First consider the neighborhoods where working men live. 
Since the Civil War, American cities have grown by people 
running away from the older, central sections, and by build- 
ing new and more desirable neighborhoods at the undevel- 
oped edges. Many inner-city areas, crowded with lower 
skill industrial workers and the newcomers, were left to rot. 
But, since World War II, we have entered a new era. Urban 
renewal, which means rebuilding or planned conservation 
of the central city, is now the most significant urban trend 
in America. Many a workers’ neighborhood (from which 
Presbyterians ran away) is now becoming a parish of op- 
portunity for Christian growth. 

Furthermore, while our Protestant entrepreneur fathers 
were building the modern industrial age, they got the phys- 
ical work done by immigrant workers in a “flooded labor 
market.” Most of these immigrant workers were Roman 
Catholic, and they were crowded into the old neighborhoods 
from which our fathers fled. Today, this trend is reversed. 
The Roman Catholics have also joined the procession out- 
ward, and into these near-downtown neighborhoods come 
the migrants from rural America, especially from the South. 
Some are white, some are Negro, but practically all are 
Protestant. Many come from our mission areas, where we 
had schools for Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Indian-Americans, 
and Spanish-Americans, No longer can we excuse our negli- 


gence by saying that the industrial neighborhoods are 
man Catholic. 

All is not lost. In the past five years, there has 
across the Presbyterian Church a new awareness @ 
responsibility and the opportunity before us in the ind 
inner-city. As often happens, Presbyterians have been 
starters, but are now picking up considerable mome 
in their drive to minister where workmen and their fi 
live. We cannot point yet to many great achievement 
at least we have stopped retreating in many cities. S« 
the most able young men from our seminaries are head 
an urban and industrial ministry and are preparing 
selves realistically for this kind of mission. 

There are at least four major developments in we 
conditions of industrial employment. 

1. In a quarter of a century the American workef 
reached a level of consumer wealth such as working 
never dreamed of before. He eats more, lives longer, 
warmer, has more mobility, and enjoys more luxuries 
any other of the workers of the world. Only in housing 
deprived of a high level of living. Bad housing is At 
greatest disgrace, and the industrial wage earner, espe 
if he is a Negro, suffers most. 

The relatively high abundance of the American 
comes to him not only in purchasing power but in in 
leisure as well. From the standard seventy-two hours a 
of not long ago he now works a forty-hour week—and 
will be further reduced. Yet he produces far more é 
forty hours than his father or grandfather produe 
seventy-two hours. Not only is the work day short 
the average American worker has 125 days a year in 
he doesn’t even go to work. 

Practically every civilization known to man has 
leisure class. But normally people in this class have 
men of wealth who lived off the drudgery of others 
slaves. In our American technological age, it is the 
who has the leisure. It is the management and the t 
cians who work long hours and take their work home 
them. 


What does this do to our 
Presbyterian ministry to labor? 


It means that for the first time in history the men 
the basic labor of production have time on their 
There is no historical experience to guide us in the 
such leisure. Here is an opportunity for the Church to 
vide such newly freed men with the abundant life w 
Jesus said that he brings to men. We must move rap 
Already patterns are forming that could frustrate us. 
instance, many sacrifice their leisure by working at two} 
at once, And, as the work-week is further reduced, $ 
gered schedules to keep expensive machines in ope 
will mean more Saturday and Sunday labor. 

2. The Church faces a vigorous foe in our econ 
abundance, As an illustration, the same technology that 
made leisure possible has also produced the leisure 
suming devices such as the automobile, movies, and 
vision. And television tends to become, not a creative U 
leisure, but a marketing device. The programs you and! 
our children and our neighbor’s children watch are pre 
to attract an audience in order to sell commodities. 
program that attracts the most purchasers is the pro 
that survives. America is obsessed with the value stané 
of the market place. 
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a worker does not reach church, the church must go out to reach him, One of the United Presbyterian Church’s lead- 
€ pastors to industry, the Reverend Anthony Montiero of Bloomfield, New Jersey (right), talks to a lathe operator at work. 


In modern marketing there is a wide appeal to covetous- 
ss and to artificial sex stimulation, both of which are in 
bnflict with the basic values of our Biblical faith and the 
leemed life in Christ. American prosperity is partly built 
1 stimulation of anti-Christian desires. As O. A. Ohmann 
mmed it up in the Harvard Business Review: “Certainly 
people have ever had so much and enjoyed so little real 
tisfaction.” 

3. In our ministry to labor we must wrestle with new 
oblems of conscience. Through long centuries of manual 


bil in which man used simple tools and his own energy or 
€ energy of animals, there developed value patterns of 
mest work. These often make little sense in a day when 
oduction is by the power-driven and increasingly auto- 
atic machine. 
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Recently I took a group of Presbyterian laymen through 
a Chicago factory. In this factory various kinds of instru- 
ments are made, Many of you readers drive cars equipped 
with speedometers made in this plant. To produce the in- 
struments requires millions of screws. At one point in the 
tour, we visited the department where the screws are made. 
There was a long line of machines into which rods of steel 
were feeding. As the superintendent of the department was 
explaining the operations, he made a casual comment which 
we later discussed at length. He said, “Our goal here is to 
be able to look down this line and see every worker sitting 
down reading a newspaper. When that happens we know 
that we are in 100 per cent production and we are making 
money.” 


(Continued on page 33) 
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“Mimi” Dickson, director of the eight- 
year-old Swarthmore Presbyterian nurs- 
ery school, has been teaching preschool 


youngsters for almost twenty years. 


Will the hammer hit Bill LaFleur’s nail 
or his finger? Four-year-old Bill works 
on a birdhouse. Behind him, carpentry 
teacher John Pierce aids Brownie Brown. 


LEARNING 


THE 


JOY 


OF LIVING 


A church-related nursery day school in 


Pennsylvania is preparing young peo- 


ple of many ages for life’s adventure 


| by JEAN RoBiTSCHER 


When a Presbyterian minister from 
London recently visited this country, he 
expressed concern about the vast build- 
ing program now being undertaken by 
so many American churches. “Can a 
church which meets only one day a week 
justify such expensive additions?” he 
asked. 

At the time he posed the question, he 
was visiting in Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, a Philadelphia suburb. A quick 
tour of Presbyterian church facilities 
there changed the visitor's mind. The 
Swarthmore church—like scores of other 
churches throughout the country—is be- 
ing occupied five days a week with an 
active and growing nursery school. 

On Monday through Friday from 
September through May, preschool 
youngsters in Swarthmore enjoy an un- 
usual educational experience. Children 
of all races and religions are welcome at 
the school; normal, superbright, and 


even a few with physical or emotil 
problems are enrolled. 

“But there’s never any comparing 
said Mrs. Pemberton Dickson, ¥ 
founded the school, “Each child pai 
and builds and dances and sings at! 
own level of proficiency.” 

Mrs. Dickson, called “Mimi” by ci 
dren and parents alike, opened 1 
school in 1950 after the Reverend Jose 
P. Bishop (now pastor of the Presby 
rian Church of the Covenant in Bost 
offered the Sunday school rooms, us 
vacant during the week, for the scho 
Mr. Bishop and Mrs. Dickson felt 
preschool children would learn to f 
at home in the ehurch, and defi 
spiritual values would be gained by bt 
the parents and their children. 

Dr, Evor Roberts, now pastor of & 
Swarthmore church, who with his ¥ 
founded a similar nursery school 
Fayetteville, New York, four yearsaf 
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eacher Betty McCorkel helps mix the ingredients for Indian pancakes for an 
terested class. At right rear sit two observers from Swarthmore High School. 
rs. McCorkel’s husband, Roy J., is director of the commission on religious organi- 
ations for the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


pels strongly that the needs of children 
uld be among the first to be met by 
e church. “Through a nursery school,” 
tr. Roberts says, “the teachers share 
ith the children the love, emotional 
pcurity, and creative activity so neces- 
ry in healthy growth.” 
The Swarthmore nursery school dur- 
g the past eight years has become an 
tegral part of the community. It pro- 


des a workshop in child care for 


varthmore College and Swarthmore 
igh School students, employs members 
the community, and instructs young 
others who are interested in preschool 
hining, 
Each year, among the thirty-five o1 
re children attending the nursery, 
ur or five have had a handicap of one 
id or another, Far from believing that 
is is a disadvantage for the other chil- 
en or for the school, Mrs. Dickson be- 
pves that the presence of these children 
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is helpful to the growth of the normal 
youngsters. 

“More often than not, the others don’t 
even notice that a playmate is in any 
way different,” said Mrs. Dickson. 
“When they do, and ask, “Why can’t 
Johnny run like me?’ the staff members 
simply reply, ‘He is learning.’” Very 
often the children do learn, making tre- 
mendous strides toward independence 
and self-sufficiency. Their parents, who 
unconsciously may have been holding 
back the child, are gratified and amazed 
at the results, 

“Mrs. Dickson has a unique approach 
to helping children grow and develop,” 
says Dr. Frederick Dudley, director of 
the Child Guidance Clinic of Delaware 
County. “She possesses a creative genius 
in her handling of children and, in my 
experience, I have never known an indi- 
vidual who is able to enter so unobtru- 
sively into a child’s world of thought and 


fantasy to enable him to find expression 
for his individuality.” 

Mrs. Dickson believes that a child 
must learn his own capabilities. “He 
must accomplish things to his own ca- 
pacity, and we try through materials and 
equipment and guidance to teach the 
child to measure his own ability.” 

During the years, the nursery has in- 
cluded several preschoolers who were 
polio victims, as well as others who were 
spastic, deaf, or had serious eye defects. 
Several years ago, the mother of a boy 
who had Perthes’ disease, a hip ail- 
ment which prevented his walking, ap- 
proached Mrs. Dickson. The doctor had 
recommended that the child be taken to 
a special hospital, many miles from 
home, where trained personnel would 
take care of him. He had to be carried 
in a special way, and certain precautions 
would be necessary later when he would 
be put on crutches. The boy’s mother 
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LEARNING 
THE JOY 
OF LIVING 


CONTINUED 












It’s late spring, but the requests for 
“Jingle Bells” just seem to go on and on. 
Teacher Adeline Edwards is at the piano. 
Ann Pegram and Cathy Cramp 
teacher Priscilla Blackman. 


Pupils 
sing with 











Psychologist Ruth Webb (left) and 
teacher Molly Banks have an intrigued 
listener in Amy Willis (back to camera). 
Junior artists Herbert Kimkle (left rear) 


and John Cramp pay attention to work. 
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was anxious to keep him at home. Mimi 
Dickson suggested that the doctor show 
the staff members how to carry the boy 
and, if they were able to handle him 
properly, he could enter the school. For 
two years, the child was in nursery 
school; toward the end of this time, he 
learned to use crutches and then to walk, 
and he entered public school with his 
own age group. 

The staff at the nursery school has 
frequently gone beyond the call of duty. 
Miss Margaret Price, a forty-year veteran 
of the Swarthmore school system, and 
Mrs. Roy McCorkel, who has _ been 
Mimi's assistant for three years, came to 
the rescue last year when a little boy 
slipped from a rope swing and fractured 
his ankle. He was in a cast for three 
months; but instead of dropping out of 
school, he came regularly, and the teach- 
ers carried him and the children pulled 
him in a wagon during outdoor play. 

A valuable assistant to Mrs. Dickson 
has been Ruth Webb, a young psycholo- 
gist, who observes the children, writes 
reports to their parents, and advises the 
teachers when certain children need at- 
tention, Miss Webb has had cerebral 
palsy with a severe muscular impedi- 
ment and is confined almost entirely to 
an electric wheelchair. Mimi thought of 
her and her training and decided that 
she would have a lot to offer the school, 
since, by sitting and watching the chil- 
dren at work and play, she could see 
things that the busy staff members might 
not otherwise observe. 

Mrs. Dickson has encouraged Negro 
parents in Swarthmore and vicinity to 
send their children to nursery school; 
she has several times arranged scholar- 
ships so that these youngsters would be 
able to go. Three members of her staff 
are Negroes—the music teacher, Mrs. 
Adeline Edwards; the “shop” carpenter, 
John Pierce; and an assistant, Mrs. Helen 
Johnson. 

Last year a young couple from India, 
Mr. and Mrs. Som Agarwal, moved to 
Swarthmore so that Mr. Agarwal could 
work at the famed Bartol Foundation. 
His wife, Sarla. was introduced to Mimi, 
who promptly asked her if she would 
like to help out in the nursery school. 
Sarla brought to the children a sense of 
beauty with her colorful saris and grace- 
ful manners, and she taught them many 
One 
which they particularly enjoyed was 
learning to make the small flat pancakes 


things about India. experience 


so famous in the Indian fable about Lit- 
tle Black Sambo. who devoured “a hun- 
dred and sixty-nine because he was so 









hungry.” 

A visitor at the nursery school recen 
remarked that there didn’t seem to be 
much equipment around as might be ¢ 
pected. This is true. But the materi; 
and equipment used are large and siy 
ple. The books which are read to 
children (and may be borrowed) ; 
expensive and purchased with ca 
There are big buckets of clay, outsizg 
blocks for building, spacious tables wi 
good heavy paper for coloring. 

“In this busy world,” says Mimi, “it 
better to keep things as simple as pos 
ble. The classes should be small- 
more than a dozen in each group wi 
two teachers—and the space large, 
ideal school should have big, cle 
rooms with lots of windows to let 
the sunlight—so the children can feelt 
joy of living.” 

She does not believe a child nee 
lots of toys but should instead be givg 
a few very good ones and be taught 
take care of them. Her preschooler lea 
to use materials and put them away 
that he has a “picture of creating a 
completing which will stay with him 
his life.” 

The use of church rooms which woil 
otherwise remain vacant on weekda 
has enabled this nonprofit school to ops 
ate at a minimum cost. While the chur 
tables, chairs, pianos, and other furnitu 
are used, the nursery school provides t 
outdoor jungle gym, swings, and sai 
piles, as well as books, blocks, painti 
easels, and other play equipment. 

The church nursery school idea } 
grown in Swarthmore. Last year Tri 
Episcopal Church offered such a servi 
with teachers trained at Mimi Dicksa 
Presbyterian school. The wife of Swa 
more’s Methodist minister is also tead 
ing at the Presbyterian school to g 










































































experience for a similar undertaking 






the near future. 

Mrs. Dickson, in her mid-fifties, 
quently talks of retiring. This comi 
fall, in fact, she is turning over day-t 
















day direction of the Presbyterian se 
to her colleague, Betty McCorkel. 
But retirement hardly seems possi 
for this small, cheerful teacher W 
seven small grandchildren of her ¢ 
The scores of her “grads” in sch 





















throughout the area keep Mimi } 






almost every day of the year with vi 






phone calls, and informal conferencé 








This past Christmas she received 






ultimate tribute from a grad now 
high school. “I still do things now, 
wrote, “because I know you know I 








do them.” 
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recen All men dream of a permanently peaceful world, and 
to be 
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always have. But we Christians are specifically assigned to make 


the dream come true 
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by Daniel A. Chapman 


ont. x the midst of present-day interna-  ratus of government of our local com- my own homeland in Africa. 
idea | tional tensions, Christ’s beatitude, munity. In the past when people talked of 
ar Tri “Blessed are the peacemakers,” car- This idea of making peace, or living peace, they meant peace in the home, 


| a servi ries me back to my early years at at peace, is enshrined in the personal peace in the country, peace with the 
Dickso home among my own people in names of our people. Unlike other parts nations that are their neighbors. Today 
of Swi Ghana, Africa. I remember that the _ of the world, we are not limited toa cer- when we talk of peace, we mean peace 


Iso tea™® words which were most often on the tain number of traditional names. We throughout the world, for we now live 
11 to gps of people in those days were: “By invent new names to express our feelings _in one world. This idea can be expressed 


rtaking he grace of God” and “Peace.” and to record the state of things at the in the simple words of the hymn: 
As a child I often attended, particu- _ time of birth of a newborn child. “In Christ there is no East or West 
fties. tly during Saturdays and school vaca- For instance, I myself have three In Him no North or South 


ions, the tribunal of my home town, daughters whose African names when But one great fellowship of Love 

hich for generations has been presided _ translated into English would illustrate Throughout the whole wide earth.” 

bver by chiefs, members of my family. this. The name of the eldest daughter, The preservation of peace is a clear 
0 this tribunal came people who felt Nyamafo, means: “Live at peace with duty of Christians. This is no light duty, 
ey were aggrieved or were at logger- your neighbors, for discord is not a _ for it demands all the physical, mental, 
heads with their neighbors. They came precious cloth to be folded and stored and spiritual energies in us as Christians. 
fo have their difficulties and problems carefully away with your most valuable The danger signs in our present situa- 
her ¢ polved. possessions.” Another, Novisi, means: tion are clear for all to see. Social and 
n se™@ The purpose of the tribunal was not “Hold hands like brothers and sisters of __ political systems are in conflict; opposing 
fimi "primarily to punish by fine or imprison- the same parents.” And yet another, ideologies compete for the minds and 
vith vilment the loser in a case and to reward Mawunu, means: “God’s own.” Then I _ souls of men; rival power blocs and sys- 
erenc®he winner by placating him with a fine have a son whose name is Seloame, tems of alliances imperil the peace of 
ceived pr with the pleasure of the discomfiture meaning: “God the creator loves man- _ nations, large and small. Some nations 
1 now@f his antagonist. The purpose was kind.” The devotion of my people to the are arbitrarily divided between rival 
now, (father to effect a reconciliation—to make cause of peace and harmony among man- __ political systems and yearn for unity as 
now 1@peace. Until recently there were no kind, as enshrined in these names, is free and sovereign peoples, An arms race 
Police force and no prison in the appa- part of the message to the world from of unprecedented dimensions casts its 
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WE, 
THE PEACEMAKERS 


heavy shadow on the life of every single 
soul on our planet. Millions seek revolt 
against economic and political bondage. 
Many struggle for social and political 
equality. 

Science is conscripted. Natural and 
human resources, freely given us by God 
to be used for the enrichment of man, 
are now being diverted to purposes 
which many of us believe to be alien 
and repugnant to God’s holy will. Man- 
made bombs of unthinkably destructive 
potency carry the threat of mass de- 
struction, hitherto unknown to man. 
Those uprooted from their homes and 
cast adrift under the pressure of athe- 
istic political doctrines seek peace and 
refuge from the storms that encompass 
them. 

What are some of the root causes of 
world tensions? They are the prevailing 
feelings of national insecurity, even 
among the militarily most formidable 
nations of the world today. Political and 
economic realities of the modern world, 
due largely to the mismanagement by 
mankind of God's gifts to man, also play 


their part. Above all, there are the basic 
human frailties. We are made in the 
image of God, and yet we disobey his 
will. We are overwhelmed by man’s 
apparently insatiable lust for power, 
prestige, and possession. Pride, greed, 
conceit, and narrow-mindedness claim a 
heavy toll. Misunderstanding and racism 
poison the atmosphere and sow seeds of 
destruction in the lives of great and pow- 
erful countries, as well as of small and 
weak ones. These failings in man under- 
lie the present tension of our age and 
hasten the coming of war and destruc- 
tion. 

Americans often ask me, as an African, 
to comment on one of the most potent 
causes of tension in the world today, 
particularly in Africa: colonialism. 

History records many examples of the 
submergence of one national group by 
another and of the struggle of sub- 
merged groups for self-determination. 
Force and violence have marked the 
creation of many empires, and force and 
violence or long periods of repression 
and bitterness have often marked their 
demise. Hence the search today for a 
peaceful way. 

Already throughout most of the im- 
portant colonial territories such popular 
movements have become more and more 









\ AA 
Daniel A. Chapman 


Presbyterian layman Daniel A. 
Chapman, author of the accom- 
panying article, is Ambassador of 
Ghana to the United States and 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations. 

When Mr. Chapman was born 
forty-eight years ago, his country 
was known as the Gold Coast and 
was governed by Great Britain. 
Throughout much of his life Mr. 
Chapman was active in the move- 
ment for independence which cul- 


minated in Ghana's becoming a 
self-governing member of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. 

Daniel Chapman began his edu- 
cation at the Bremen Mission School 
(Swiss Presbyterian). After study- 
ing and teaching at Achimota Col- 
lege in the Gold Coast, he won a 
scholarship to Oxford University, 
where he was graduated with Hon- 
ours in Geography. 

Returning to the Gold Coast, Mr. 
Chapman became Senior Geogra- 
phy Master at Achimota College. He 
pursued a primarily academic career 
until 1946. when he came to Lake 
Success, New York, as Area Spe- 
cialist for the United Nations, Dur- 
ing his service with the UN he took 
postgraduate studies at Columbia 
University. In 1954 he returned to 
Ghana to play an important role in 
the transfer of power from Great 
Britain to the Ghana government. 
After independence he became head 
of the Ghana Civil Service. 

Ambassador Chapman is married 
and has five children—four girls and 
a boy. 









active and better organized. In some 
ritories they have been crushed 
bloodshed only to rise again. 

In these times Americans must oft 
remember what their own freedom fn 
British colonial rule means to the wo 
today and to the spread of God's wo 
throughout the earth. 

We in Africa do not ask for an Ame 
can Lafayette to help us win our ing 
pendence. We only seek your sympafl 
and understanding. We find it hard 
understand how it is that Hungari 
fighting for freedom were hailed as “fra 
dom-fighters,” while Africans in Algey 
also struggling to regain their freed 
are described as “rebels” in the Ameri 
press and radio. 

These anti-imperialist movements ha 
become a permanent feature of the in 
national landscape. They cannot be chu 
nored or wished away by repressi 
Their power for good constructive effo 
where they are wisely handled, can 
immense. A solution happier than th 
of many a colonial territory has beg 
worked out in the case of my own co 
try of Ghana, until recently govem 
by Great Britain. 

I am impressed by the great work th 
individual Christians and the churd 
of America are doing in their search 
peace through international organi 
tions, This is indeed an encouraging sig 

You will remember that many peop 
were disappointed with the work oft 
Congress of Vienna, which took place@{Cow 
1814-15, because many had high hop 
that the Congress would try to establifigenc 
a league of states for preventing wat. 
was only Tsar Alexander of Russia w 
in his proposed “Holy Alliance” got 
number of sovereigns to agree that th 
would make the gospel of Christ th 
sole political guide and that hencefo 
they would treat each other as brothe 

But most of the signatories of 
Holy Alliance did not take it seriou 
“Statesmen,” we are told by a fam 
American historian, “were amazed t 
anyone in their senses should exp 
them to take the gospel of Christ # 
guide to politics. They agreed ¥ 
Castlereagh that the ‘Holy Alliance # 
piece of sublime mysticism and 
sense.’ ” 

Instead, on the 20th of Novemb@#heav 
1815, the Great Powers (England, 
tria, Prussia, and Russia) signed a set 
treaty of alliance, known as the Cone 
of Europe, whose chief purpose was 
suppress revolutionary movements ! 
might lead to war or overturn the set 
ment of 1815. In the course of time, 

(Continued on page 
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NEWS 





Disasters Spur 
urch Relief Efforts 


In the midst of the vacation season, 

merican church groups have been kept 
busy sending emergency aid to overseas 
ictims of civil strife, floods, and ty- 
pnoons. 
In Lebanon, a newly organized emer- 
gency committee, composed of repre- 
entatives of The United Presbyterian 
hurch U.S.A., and a dozen other 
urches and voluntary agencies work- 
ing in the country, swiftly opened serv- 
ice centers to ease the plight of 11,000 
families. 
“The specter of famine and disease” is 
haunting many homes, the committee 
said. “We need all the material aid that 
ou can place at our disposal, to help 

bring a measure of physical comfort 
0 the children and families who have 
been uprooted from their homes, and 
are now living in conditions of appalling 
misery and starvation.” 

In response to the committee’s mes- 
sage, the Division of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees of the World 
ouncil of Churches in Geneva ap- 
pealed for $25,000 to provide emer- 
gency aid for the Lebanese families. 

Of the sum requested, Church World 
Service, relief arm of the National 
ouncil of Churches, has sent $10,000, 
and The United Presbyterian Church 
S.A. has forwarded $5,000. In addi- 
tion, shipments of corn oil and cheese, 
alued at $10,000 each, and 2,000 
pounds of soap have been allocated to 
the committee in Lebanon by the Near 
ast Christian Council. 

In the Far East, more than 50,000 
persons, victims of nature’s destruction 
Taiwan and Japan, were given im- 
mediate emergency assistance through 
erican churches. 

In Taiwan, where Typhoon Winnie 
truck the east coast in mid-July with 
heavy damage to homes and other build- 
ngs, 300,000 pounds of flour donated 
hrough the “Share Our Surplus” pro- 
gram were immediately diverted into 

¢ disaster area in and about Hwalien. 
Une of the large Presbyterian churches 
in the central part of Hwalien was en- 
irely destroyed, and extensive damage 
© a Mennonite hospital and other insti- 
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tutional buildings was reported. 

In Hamada City, Japan, torrential 
rains and the resultant floods wreaked 
damage throughout 80 per cent of the 
city on July 1. More than 22,000 of the 
33,000 inhabitants were made homeless. 
By the evening of July 3, relief supplies 
of approximately 30,000 pounds of flour 
from Church World Service stocks in 
Japan, 200 bales of clothing from the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
and fifty drums of powdered milk from 


Soviets Complain About 
Atheistic Failings 


No matter how hard they try, Russian 
Communists are still having their 
troubles trying to convince the Russian 
people that atheism is the proper alter- 
native to Christianity. 

The most recent Red remarks on the 
failure of “scientific atheistic propa- 
ganda” to win Russian minds have been 
carried in leading Soviet newspapers, 


Catholic Relief Services had been flown 
into the flood areas aboard five planes. 


The July 5 issue of “Krasnaia Zvez- 
da,” the U.S.S.R. Army paper, carries 


PRESIDENT SETS OCTOBER 1 AS 
SPECIAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR PEACE 


President Eisenhower has called on Americans of all faiths to pray on Wednes- 
day, October 1, for a just and durable peace “under the guiding hand of Almighty 
God.” 

In a statement issued last month proclaiming October 1 as a National Day of 
Prayer, the President also asked that all visitors in this country, “each according 
to his own faith,” join Americans in praying. 

A joint resolution approved by Congress in 1952 provided that the President 
“shall set aside and proclaim a suitable day each year, other than a Sunday, as a 
National Day of Prayer on which people of the United States may turn to God in 
prayer and meditation at churches, in groups and as individuals.” 

Declaring that “it is a privilege to carry out this resolution,” President Eisen- 

hower said in his proclamation: 
“7 ACCORDINGLY set aside Wednesday, the first day of October, 1958, as a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer; and I call upon my fellow Americans and all who may 
be visitors in our country, each according.to his own faith, to join in prayers for 
our nation and for all mankind, und especially: 

“First, that we may be humbly mindful that this nation, under God, arrived at 
its present position by the toil and sacrifice of many citizens who subordinated 
personal interests to the common welfare and passed on to us a heritage with 
which we are singularly blessed; 

“Second, that we may have Divine guidance in our efforts to lead our children 
in the paths of truth and to provide a healthy environment in which they may 
grow in body, mind, and spirit; 

“Third, that we may ever exercise a compassionate concern for human suffering, 
whether at home or in distant lands, and that we may strive to alleviate hunger, 
eradicate disease, and advance the well being of our neighbors; 

“Fourth, that we may be saved from blinding pride and from any act hurtful 
to the concord of free nations joined in building a just and durable peace under 
the guiding hand of Almighty God; 

“And, finally, that we may have courage to move forward in the unconquerable 
spirit of a free people, strong in faith, having a will to endure the burdens which 
have been given us to carry in our day, and to work towards goals of human 
betterment which may be attained only beyond our span of years.” 
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the complaint that “scientific atheism’ 
is failing to spread in the army. Another 
complaint is that there are not enough 
books about atheism in army libraries 
and not enough requests for the books 


that are there. 

The same issue also reports that a 
member of a Komsomol (a Communist 
youth group), dropped a prayer book 
from his pocket while getting out money 
to pay his membership fee in the group. 
Why did the incident not cause alarm 
in the Communist youth headquarters, 
asks the paper. It goes on to insist that 
“every individual who has long been 
subject to the influence of pious people 
and church leaders should receive care- 
ful personal instruction” through athe- 
istic propaganda. 

The June 15. issue of “Molodiosch 
Estonoi,” a youth paper published by 
the Communist party in Estonia, calls 
for an attack on Christians. “In our 
struggle with religion,” the paper says, 
“we must be a hundred times as per- 
sistent as church people. We militant 
atheists know that we are strong, be- 
cause we are fighting for the true cause, 
against all religion. History will thank 
us for instilling our atheistic convic- 
tions into people who are still stupid 
enough to believe in religion, and naive 
enough to hope that supernatural mir- 
acles will make up for their own in- 
adequacy and irresponsibility. As lords 
of the earth and creators of history we 
must not betray our convictions, for our 
faith is faith in Communism which in 
its sincerity is the only true faith in the 
world.” 


Salaries Rise 
In Church Colleges 


Small private colleges, most of which 
are church-related, have increased their 
faculty salaries by an average of 13 per 
cent in the last two years, but they still 
pay far less than do other institutions of 
higher education, the National Educa- 
tion Association said recently (see page 
25 for salary news from three United 
Presbyterian colleges). 

The NEA published a study which 
showed that colleges and universities 
throughout the nation have raised their 
median salary scale in 1958 to $6,015 
annually, an increase of $772 over two 
years ago, but the education group said 
salaries are still very inadequate, par- 
ticularly for instructors starting out in 
teaching. 

The average college instructor re- 
ceives only $4,500 a year, the survey 
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showed, which is about the average of 
the public school classroom teacher, The 
median salary of all faculty members at 
small liberal arts colleges is only $4,610 
a year, the NEA said. This is an in- 
crease of $529, or 13 per cent over the 
similar figure for 1956, however. 

Salaries at medium-size private col- 
leges (500-999 enrollment) are now up 
to a median of $5,099 a year, an in- 
crease of $688 or 15.8 per cent over 
1956. At large private colleges (over 
1,000) the median faculty salary is 
$5,344, up $588, or 12.4 per cent. 

At large private universities, the 
median faculty salary has risen to 
$6,194, an increase of $591 or 10.6 per 
cent. State universities now have a 
median faculty salary of $6,370, an in- 
crease of $721, or 12.8 per cent, in the 
last two years. 


The Church in Russia: 
Faith Is the Key 


Are Russian church people 
stooges for the Communists, or are they 
trying to live their Christianity in spite 
of all obstacles? 

This important question was again 
raised last month with the meeting of 
Russian Orthodox and World Council of 
Churches leaders (the Russian Church 
is not a World Council- member) in 
Utrecht, The Netherlands. 

Many Americans are inclined to view 
the actions of the Russian churches with 
some suspicion. But recently one of 
America’s foremost authorities on the 
Soviet Union—Pulitzer Prize-winning 
correspondent Harrison E. Salisbury— 
came to the churches’ defense. 

Soviet Communism is no substitute for 
religion, and this is one of its failings, 
Mr. Salisbury said in a talk at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In the forty years 
of its Russian rule, Communism hasn’t 
been able to wipe out religious faith 
“and probably cannot do so in the fu- 
ture,” he declared (see right for photos 
of today’s Russian Protestants). 

Speaking on religion and Soviet af- 
fairs at the university’s summer school, 
Mr. Salisbury emphasized that it is not 
the church, but faith, that flourishes un- 
der Red rule. Persecution tests the faint- 
hearted, cuts away the “super-structure 
of temporal things,” and gets down to 
the spiritual core of religious experience, 
he asserted. 

“Communism cannot destroy faith,” 
he stressed. “Persecution may cost the 
church many temporal possessions, but 
it deepens and strengthens the role of 


just 


















































religion and belief in God in the massg 
of people.” As an example, Mr. Salish 
cited the Russian Orthodox Churd 
which, although it has fewer churely 
in the Soviet Union today than in 19 
estimates its communicants at 50,00 
000 persons. 

“This is a substantial portion of q 
adult population of the Soviet Union ap 
includes countless party members wh 
have retained their beliefs despite M 
ian teachings,” he said. 

Mr. Salisbury does not regard 
Russian Orthodox Church as a puppe 
Communism. “I think that the Rus 
Church, having endured persecution] 
every kind,” he declared, “has su 
and is today growing because of its d@ 
spiritual roots, because it is serving 
people, and because its faith has be 
purified by the sufferings it has unde 
gone.” 

The church is a rallying place for p 
ple under Communism, Mr. Salish 
said. He quoted a young Hungar 
freedom fighter, now in the Uni 
States, as saying: “Almost everyone 
Hungary goes to church now, even th 
who did not before the advent of 
munism.” 

The veteran journalist stated, he 
ever, that many religions behind t 
Iron Curtain are bitterly persecuted. Bully Dr 
he noted that since the death of Stali 
there has been “a minor amelioration 
of the Communist policy toward R 
man Catholics and other church groups 
The Jews in Russia, he said, are sti 
subject to discrimination of considerab 
severity. 


Segregation: Breakthrough 


Seen in Private Housing 
Despite setbacks in Arkansas, 
ginia, and other parts of the South, ¢ 
of the most important and sympto 
aspects of the segregation problem is 
ginning to be solved elsewhere. 
The United States “is coming to # 
threshold of a major breakthrough in 
problem of racial discrimination in J 
vate housing,” according to Dr. Alf 
S. Kramer in a recent speech to the 
tional Council of Churches’ 10th An 
Institute on Racial and Cultural 
tions, which was held in New York. B 
Kramer, who is the National Coun 
associate executive director for 
and cultural relations, said two fa 
accounted for his optimism. 
One factor was “the growing fet 
of concern among white, religioush 
(Continued on page 4 
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lebrating the Lord’s Supper, some of the 2,000-member congregation of the only Baptist church in Moscow is led 
y Dr. Jacob Zhidkov. Occasionally 3,000 worshipers jam the church. There are no Presbyterian churches in the capital. 


PROTESTANT LIFE IN RUSSIA 
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though there is only one Baptist 
thurch in Moscow itself, there are 510,- 
“0 Baptists throughout the country. 
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Dressed in a white robe, a believer is symbolically buried in water of baptism 
in Moscow Baptist church and becomes a full member of congregation. Church 
is celebrating ninetieth anniversary this year, baptized 15,000 during summer. 
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minded people” about the injustices of 
segregation. He said many white people 
are willing—“as an expression of Ameri- 
can democracy and religious conviction” 
—to help Negroes in their dealings with 
real-estate brokers and mortgage com- 
panies. 

The second factor cited by Dr. Kramer 
was “the socio-economic rise of many 
educated Negroes” who can afford resi- 
dential property of good quality. More- 
over, Negroes recognize the problems 
they will have to face on moving out of 
Negro communities and, with support 
from white individuals or groups of 
whites, are willing to take the risk, 


Protestant Radio and Film 
Center Opens in Brazil 


A milestone in the history of Protes- 
tant work in Brazil was passed last 
month with the dedication of the nation’s 
new $250,000 Evangelical Audio Visual 
Center. 

The new center, located in south cen- 
tral Brazil just outside Campinas, site of 
next summer's World Presbyterian Al- 
liance meeting, will become the head- 
quarters of radio and film work for 


twenty-one groups in Brazil and the 


United States, including the Brazilian 
Confederation of Churches and The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Its modern equipment includes stu- 
dios, laboratories, and other facilities 


Can you spare 
your spares? 


Fire, illness, or family emergency 
often mean that national mission- 
aries need extra household linens 
and appliances to tide them over. 

Needed to help restore hard- 
pressed mission households to op- 
erating efficiency are: sheets, pillow- 
cases, blankets, quilts, bedspreads, 
curtains, towels, tablecloths, nap- 
kins, dresser scarves, silverware, 
dishes, pots and pans, coffeepots— 
electric or otherwise—throw rugs, 
maps, bookcases, steam/dry irons, 
ironing board covers, toasters, plas- 
tic covers, hot pads, bathmats, 
handkerchiefs, etc. 

Write to the Office of Specific 
Work, Board of National Missions, 
Room 617, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for directions about sending 
such materials direct to mission fam- 
ilies. 











for recording religious radio programs; 
making and distributing records, film- 
strips, and movies; and printing audio- 
visual aid materials. The center will also 
be used for seminars and institutes to 
train ministers and missionaries in the 
proper use of these communication ma- 
terials. 

United Presbyterian U.S.A. missionary 





New headquarters building of the CAVE, Brazilian Protestant radio and film group, 
receives final touches prior to dedication last month. CAVE president Dr. Charles 
W. Clay, Methodist missionary, presided. Principal speaker was Brazilian Presby- 
terian Dr. Rodolfo Anders, general secretary of Brazil’s Protestant Confederation. 
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Robert L. McIntire is the founder afhecom 


director of the center. Brazilian Presb Last 
terians Dr. Alberto Del Nero and ty Ba 
Reverend Celso Wolf are among ti sto 
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Protestants in Spain: 
Growth Under Cover 


In a speech last month, Dr. Many 
Gutierrez-Marin, president of the Spa 
ish Evangelical Church, reported th 
the Protestant Church in Spain is 5 
only asserting itself “despite persecuti 


x 
pelical 


and oppression,” but is also growing. &, Kor 
He said that membership of the Evailikeryice 
gelical parishes in the Barcelona argiistion: 


had increased from one thousand 
twelve thousand since the Spanish Ci 
War. In the country as a whole, he 
ever, Dr. Gutierrez-Marin reported th 


re 
aise 


some of the chapels of the fifty-twl 7), 
Evangelical congregations have beg ar 
closed down by the State, while the #i.y, 

censes of many of the rest have bea. Re 


withdrawn. 

Referring to the difficulties surro 
ing the marriages of former Rom 
Catholics who are now Protestants, D 
Gutierrez-Marin said that in Barcelon 
Alicante, and on the Balearic Island 
more than twenty Evangelical coupk 
have been waiting for two years for pe 
mission to marry. 

These conditions were further sub 
stantiated by Dr. Theodore F. Adam 
president of the Baptist World Alliane 
who is visiting Baptists in several E 
pean countries this summer. 

In a report to Alliance headquarter 
Dr. Adams cited as present problems 4 
fecting Protestants in Spain: civil 
riage restrictions; the closing of churd 
buildings; the denial of the right to pub 
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lish; job and housing discrimination; a ow 
the assignment of American Protestaiffn,. | 
military chaplains away from churehé ~~ 
of their denominations. . 
mean 
“The chief difficulty at present cente@.4 ,,, 
around the right to marry,” the Bapti 58. wi 
leader stated. Calling the civil marriag een: 
situation “deplorable,” he said it is “evel ¢ 20), 
worse than when I visited there in 1956 ay 
A 1956 law, he explained, forbids civ Par 
marriage except for “non-Catholics. one 
Young people from Baptist families as ulty 
rule have little difficulty in getting a} adopt 
cense for a civil ceremony, Others ad 
received Roman baptism in infancy, $5.50 
Baptist clergyman pointed out, find eaian 
“almost impossible” to prove their not aa 
Catholicity even though they have “t The 


nounced their Roman Catholic ties a 
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become faithful Baptists.” 
Last April, Dr. Adams reported, Span- 
1d th Baptists were notified by the police 
1g ty stop publication of their magazine 
ntre Nosotros (Among Ourselves), 
bven though the circulation was limited 
0 Baptists. 
As to the assignment of Protestant 
haplains away from churches of their 
[anwiijenominations, Dr. Adams said, “The 
Spulupposition is that [close assignments] 


d thi@night lead to recognition of the pres- 
iS Mllbnce, or to the strengthening, of evan- 
Cuti@ielical work in Spain, such as happened 
ng. Hy) Korea where American chaplains and 
Evalikervicemen have contributed much to 
t a@iational churches.” 

nd 
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ree Church Colleges 


dtiRaise Salary Levels 
‘YW Three Presbyterian-related colleges 
ecently announced substantial faculty 
salary increases. In so doing, they were 
mdeavoring to alleviate what was de- 
scribed recently as a “shamefully low” 
‘palary scale in the nation’s colleges and 
niversities, particularly those which are 
private or church-related. The statement 
yas made in a report by the United 
States Department of Health, Education, 
‘Band Welfare (P.L., July 1). 

B® Lake Forest College, Illinois, re- 
vealed a new salary schedule for the aca- 
demic year 1958-59 which will be on “a 
level among the highest in the nation.” 
he plan provides for these incomes: in- 
structors, $5,000 to $6,000; assistant 
professors, $6,000 to $7,000; associate 
professors, $7,000 to $8,500; full profes- 
sors, $9,000 and up (no top level has 
been set). The mean salary of full pro- 
fessors will be $9,838. 

These salary ranges represent a 24 
per cent increase over 1957-58 levels. 
e new schedule places Lake Forest 
mean salaries higher than the average 
mean salaries of independent colleges 
and universities of all sizes during 1957- 
58, with the single exception of full pro- 
fessors at universities with enrollments 
of 20,000 students or more, where the 
mean salary was $10,040. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, also 
announced a 24 per cent increase in fac- 
ulty salaries. New income ranges 
adopted show the college as moving to- 
ward these maximum goals: instructors, 
$5,500; assistant professors, $6,500; as- 
sociate professors, $8,000; and full pro- 
fessors, $10,000. 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, 


(Continued on page 27) 
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CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 


Survival with Setbacks 


With a period of tension which may last into years expected in the hectic 
Middle East, what is the outlook for Christianity there? The following special 
P.L. report from United Presbyterian U.S.A. Middle East representative 
R. Park Johnson discusses the question. —Tue Eprrors 


EHERAN, IRAN—The Christian Church in its homeland has a long history 
Ter survival. Wars, revolutions, conquests, devastations have through the 
centuries rolled across these historic lands. The Church has survived. In many 
cases this survival has been at severe cost. Lives have been given up in 
martyrdom. Fainthearted adherents have abandoned the faith. The Church 
that has remained has often been subject to severe restrictions and disabilities, 
limiting its witness and its growth for long periods thereafter. In some cases 
the Church has been strengthened in spirit and confirmed in its devotion by 
the stress of difficulty. 

I think one can safely say that the Church, including both the old Eastern 
churches and the Evangelical church, will in each of the Middle Eastern 
countries successfully survive the present discord and change. It is too early 
to say whether in any given case the church in question will emerge stronger 
or weaker from the current trials. 

In each of the Middle Eastern countries, no matter how large the Muslim 
majority (with the exception of Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and Afghanistan), 
Christians are a recognized and tolerated minority. In very few cases, and 
these scattered and sporadic, is there active persecution of Christians, 
although there may be denials of religious liberty, civic equality, economic 
and political opportunity, or social freedom. The “communities” of Christians 
of various sects are allowed to live and worship and teach their children. 

Naturally the Christians want and keep hoping for a larger degree of 
religious liberty. This is more apt to occur in times of political stability, 
economic growth, and social emancipation. It is often set back when political 
unrest, economic stagnation, and social tension are the order of the day. 
Certainly current conditions are therefore not good for the Church, It will 
survive, but probably there will be less freedom, slower emancipation, more 
restrictions, and within the Church a renewed psychology of caution which 
is not favorable to evangelism. 

There is always a fear that evangelism may make the Church conspicuous, 
and the first rule of survival is to be inconspicuous. For this reason I believe 
that the mission of the Church in many parts of the Middle East, never easy 
at best, may be even more difficult for some years. 

It is likewise too early to tell whether there will be any change in the 
opportunity afforded to fraternal Christian workers from overseas to partici- 
pate in the Church's mission in the various countries affected by the current 
unrest. The contribution of Christian schools, hospitals, rural welfare centers, 
and other forms of service is widely recognized and appreciated in most of 
the countries of the area, and the work of Christians from abroad has not 
been seriously dislocated in numerous crises in the past. 

There may be increasing restrictions, in the form of requirements for 
government-imposed curricula in schools, or through limitation of literature 
distribution or direct evangelistic activities. It will doubtless be helpful in 
adapting to new circumstances that in some places the work of former 
“foreign missions” is giving way to the integration of all activities of the 
Christian mission under the authority and direction of the indigenous 
churches. In several parts of the Middle East this process has been difficult 
to initiate due to the small compass of the Evangelical church, but every 
effort is being made to make the work of the Christian mission less foreign 
and more a part of the normal life of the Middle Eastern churches. 
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try to operate integrated schools on their own. 4 per cent. 
Many churches and church groups have been ap- 


* FROM LITTLE ROCK TO VIRGINIA-— blunt “they leave me alone,” which rated among 
The U.S. school integration battle will probably the lower percentages. Still other reasons were 
center this fall in Virginia, where a state law pro- liking the minister, 5 per cent; the church build- 
vides that public schools will close automatically ing, 5 per cent; willingness to cooperate with 
if any racial integration takes place, and requires other churches, 5 per cent; interest in youth and 
that state support be withdrawn if any counties children, 4 per cent; and teachings of the church, 


proached to provide facilities for “private” segre- MB YOUNG CHURCH PEOPLE HAPPIER 














olic, as is his predecessor, Camille Chamoun. By up sitting on the fence and doing nothing. 


agreement in this half-Moslem, half-Christian 











said this quality was named most often in 301 stitution. 
interviews among Iowa nonfarmers. Almost one- 





group,” which was second at 5.7 per cent, to a to the site by dog teams. 





gated schools if the public institutions are closed. —As might be hoped, young men and women 
So far, most of these groups have clearly taken who are active in church work live “happier, 
the position that they are against use of segre- more meaningful lives,” according to a survey 
gated facilities, whether on public or church taken this summer by a young Congregationalist, 
property. Latest group to speak out is the Norfolk Dick Chamberlain of Middleboro, Mass. Mr. 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church U‘S., Chamberlain traveled 14,000 miles on his survey 
which last month overwhelmingly adopted a trip. He said he found that “the fellows and girls 
resolution opposing use of its church facilities for in church work seemed to be much more sensi- 
racially segregated classes should public schools tive to other people’s needs, and penetrated 
be closed. problems more deeply....” The youth leader 

declared that a most important finding of his 
MB LEBANON’S _ PRESIDENT-ELECT survey was that “youth over America aren't being 
CHRISTIAN—Despite his Islamic-appearing as controversial as they could be. They're bom- 
name, General Fuad Shehab, sixty-six, Lebanon’s barded with so many different ideas—from par- 
newly elected President, is a Maronite Rite Cath- ents, schools, books, newspapers—that they end 


country of 1,500,000 people, the President is a Mi HELP FOR HOSPITALS-—Protestant 
Christian and the Premier a Moslem, in order to groups which have refused to take federal grants 
maintain a balance between the two religions. for hospital construction because of church-state 
The Maronite Rite Catholics, in communion with principles now may be able to receive govern- 
Rome, claim that their name is derived from St. ment funds. Last month President Eisenhower 
Maron, a monk of the fourth century. They reside signed into law a bill permitting groups which 
chiefly in Lebanon, and along the Syrian coast, have “conscientious objections” toward federal 
but there are numbers also in Egypt, Cyprus, and grants to borrow hospital construction funds at 
Palestine, as well as the United States, where a long-term, low interest rates from the federal 
considerable emigration has taken place. government. The bill is an amendment to the 

Hill-Burton Act, which does provide federal 
M@§ THAT FRIENDLY FEELING-A survey grants to sectarian hospitals for construction pur- 
conducted in forty-five central and southern poses. Southern ' Baptists and other Protestant 
Iowa cities revealed that “friendliness” is what groups have refused offers of grants on the 


most people like about their church. Don Koontz, ground that acceptance would violate the sepa- 
a professor at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, ration of church and state under the U.S. Con- 


fourth of those interviewed, or 23.5 per cent, MH IN LINE OF DUTY-Alaskan Presbyteri- 
named “friendliness” as their first choice. The ans in the Anaktuvuk area, a hundred miles north 
questionnaire used in the interviews was devel- of the Arctic Circle, are working on their first 
oped by the Iowa Council of Churches in coop- church building, a log chapel. When the chapel 
eration with Simpson. Other reasons for liking is finished, it will probably be the only one in the 
their own congregation ranged from “size of the world where the building materials were brought 
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ontinued from page 25) 

nounced a 16 per cent increase in in- 
mes of full professors for the coming 
ademic year, and substantial boosts for 
her faculty ranks. Comparison of the | 
57-58 academic year with the coming 

ar is as follows: instructors’ mean | 
blaries will go from $3,790 to $4,100; 

ksistant professors from $4,761 to $4,- 

89: associate professors from $4,709 to | 
5.372; full professors from $5,680 to | 





An American Protestant missionary 
udying language in France had to cut 
pd tape in high places before he could 
uy a junked U.S. Army jeep. 

According to an Associated Press dis- 
atch from Washington, D.C., last 
onth, the Reverend James G. Kallas of 
e Evangelical Lutheran Church wrote 
nator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
sa last resort in an attempt to find an 
ficial who would approve selling him 





n abandoned jeep. 
Mr. Kallas 
Cameroun, 


will be going to| 
rench West Africa, and 

yanted an old jeep chassis to build a | 
mall house trailer. He explained that he 
ould be traveling a great deal where 
otels are nonexistent, 

“Hundreds of jeeps were rusting in 
my junk yards in France,” the wire 
rvice said, “but the Minneapolis mis- 
lonary couldn't find an official” from 
thom he could purchase the obsolete 
hassis. 

He wrote Senator Humphrey after 

ing passed along to five officers in turn 
t one Army dump. The Senator got in 

uch with the Pentagon, wrote the U.S. 
Ambassador in France, and sent letters 
) Army quartermaster offices in Eu- 
pe. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kallas wrote the Sen- 
tor saying he had “become so enmeshed 
i the inertia and red tape of the Army” 
hat he was about to give up. 

Finally the way was cleared, and Mr. | 
kallas was able to buy a jeep. In telling | 
f his success in an appreciation letter to 
le Minnesota Senator, he also apolo- 
ized for not writing sooner. 

The dispatch quoted the letter: “But | 
think I have a valid excuse for my de- 
y. Monday morning I finally got the 


soon 


APPLY NOW FOR NATIONAL 
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FIFTY Competitive Scholarships are available to qualified Presbyterian young 
people entering college in September, 1959. The scholarships can be used at 
any of the forty-six colleges related to The United Presbyterian Church in the 





BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 
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U.S. A. Awards range up to $1000. 
They are based on financial need and 
are given for the freshman year only. 
They may, however, be renewed. 


You are eligible if: 


1 you are a communicant member of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 


2 you ranked in the top third of your 
high school class at the end of your 
junior (next to final) year. 


3 you will be graduated from high 
school in January or June, 1959. 


YOU MUST FILE an official applica- 
tion card with the Board of Christian 
Education before taking the Scholarship 
Qualifying Test. Send coupon for your 
card TODAY. Applications will not be 
accepted after October 20, 1958. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
808 PL Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please send me an application card and full 


information about the 1959 National Presbyterian 
College Scholarships. 


NAME 





Quickly easily sold for $1 

per box of 24 sheets snd 24 envel- 

Ss. Generous pro for your society, 

group, club, er school, No experience necessary. For 
sampies and full information just write 

Dept. P 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, 
754 East 76th Street. Chicago 19. Ilinois 


tep, and Monday afternoon my wife 
pave birth to a healthy, beautiful eight- 
pound girl. And this is why I haven't 
ad a minute in the last few days to tell 
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CITY. 
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you of the successful outcome of all your 
letters on my behalf. I can’t name a 
daughter ‘Hubert,’ so all I can do is say 
many, many thanks.” 


Church Medical Team 
Uses New Techniques 


An interdenominational medical team, 
sponsored by the Baptist World Alliance, 
is successfully carrying the news of mod- 
ern medical techniques around the world 
by way of their “jet-age” immunization 
project. 

In less than two and one half hours, 
three of the team’s doctors immunized 
some 480 students at five religious train- 
ing institutions and one grade school in 
Rangoon, Burma (see photo). The anti- 
typhoid serum was injected with a 
needleless, gunlike device called a 
“Press-o-jet” which Dr. R. A. Hingson, 
the team’s leader, helped develop. De- 
signed to immunize great numbers of 
people in the shortest possible time, it 
painlessly injects serum with a force of 
700 miles an hour. 

“We want to show the world the sci- 
entific advances which can serve as life 
savers for humanity,” explains Dr. Hing- 
son, a Baptist, of Cleveland, Ohio. His 
companions are Dr. John Cleland, an 
Episcopalian, of Portland, Oregon, and 


.. a 


RE as aspen * 
a Oe 
Dr. John Cleland of Portland, Oregon, 
member of interchurch medical team, 


uses “Press-o-jet” to immunize smiling 
Burmese with anti-typhoid serum. 


Dr. B. V. Antes, a Methodist, of Canton, 
Ohio. 

Along with other modern equipment, 
which includes a portable resuscitator 
and anesthesia machine, the team visited 
missionary centers, mission and civil 
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hospitals, medical associations, and 
ical schools in Japan, Hong Kong, » 
other areas in Asia. 

Upon leaving Burma, the three d& 
tors traveled to India to join two o 
members of the team, Dr. Eugeym a 
Dibble, an Episcopalian, who is head 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, and Dggea 
Gabe Payne, Southern Baptist, of Hogp i 
kinsville, Kentucky. After appearing 
the Layman’s Pavilion at the Brussd 
World’s Fair, the team will compl 
European and African tours before x 
turning to the United States in the 


























































The Indian American: 
A Gap to Be Closed 
Today’s Indian Americans have betta 
health and more educational oppo 
nities than ever before in history. 
is, nevertheless, a large gap to be clos 
before their levels of health and educd 
tion catch up with the general pop 
tion. Meantime, buffeted between 
cultures, many Indians face grave ¢ 
nomic hardship, social disorganizatiog—™ 
and spiritual hunger that challenge t 
utmost skill and resources of the churd 
This analysis was made recently d 
ing the week-long Triennial Assembly 
the National Fellowship of Indi 
Workers, held at Estes Park, Colorad 
The 250 delegates, nearly half of th 
Indians, included government lead 
ministers, missionaries, and admini 
tors from some fifteen Protestant 
nominations; and tribal representat 
U.S. Commissioner of Indian Aff 
Glenn L. Emmons reported that t 
berculosis death rate among Indians 
fallen 30 per cent and infant mort 
17 per cent in the past five years; 
90 per cent of Navaho school age ¢ 
dren are now in school as contr 
with 50 per cent five years ago; thafl 
000 illiterate adult Indians in seve 
two communities are now learning re 
ing, writing, homemaking, and ma 
management; that the government! 
spending 150 million dollars each 
for the benefit of the Indian people. 
The Reverend David W. Ow! of 
ving, New York, president of the Fello 
ship, told the delegates that India 
must not deliberately separate the 
selves from the larger population, 7 
individual, no family, no church can} 
called truly successful so long as it! 
mains isolated from others,” Mr, OWl@ 
clared. “All of us together are cal 
upon increasingly to heal the wounds 
the past, which run often like open 80 
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the blood of hatred, bitterness, and 
tration.” 

ey words in the adjustment of In- 
s to off-reservation life are time, 
and saving, believes Dr. Ben Rei- 
a Dakota Indian and a Harvard 
1D. Dr. Reifel is area director for the 
eau of Indian Affairs with headquar- 
in Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

hen our Indian people lived by 
ting and berry picking,” Dr. Reifel 
lared, “saving did not become a part 
ur economy. Neither was the drudg- 
of hard, continuous work a part of 
system. Yet on-the-job regularity 





planning and saving for the future | 


essential to satisfactory adjustment 


rban living in American society. It 


t enough for us to say these things. 
ian people themselves must come to 
them as elements related to the pov- 
}that plagues so many of our people. 


mand then only will they begin to 


ch for solutions that will enable 
rs to give effective help.” 

t its closing session, the National 
owship commended the recent gov- 
ent-imposed moratorium on super- 


lic Health Service to increase its 
k among the Indian people. 
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Reverend Willard J. Doyle leads five 
it-riding” colleagues to special out- 
service marking 125th anniversary 


> call 

all Methodism in Elkhart, Indiana. 
2,000 church members attended 

pen 0 ice on horseback or in buggies. 
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d sale of Indian lands and urged the | 











Young Kunkletown cook is talented musician, too 


Teenage Cook Wins at Three Fairs 


Young neighber Mariann George Active Dry Yeast is a big help if you 
thinks both Jean Gregory and her _ bake at home. You can keep a supply 


prize ribbons are mighty nice! Jean handy on your shelf. . . this dry 
won them just last year—in cooking _yeast stays fresh for months. And it’s 
competition at three different Penn- _fast-rising and easy to use. No won- 
sylvania Fairs. der prize-winning cooks prefer 

Jean loves to whip up yeast- Fleischmann’s. Get some in thrifty 


raised treats, and of course, uses ‘trips of three. 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. “It NEW TRIPLE-FREGH PACK 
rises so fast,”’ says Jean. “And it’s S| (FLEISCHMANN) | | FLISE 
easy, too!”’ 








Like Jean, you'll find Fleischmann’s ~~ Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 





Advertisers will be pleased to send information 
about their products and services and to hear that 


you read about them in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


PEWS, PULPIT@ CHANCEL Fou 
I Th Ya ig), | | PRESH PECAN HALVES 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG Organizations make money selling our Pound 


AND LOW DIRECT PRICES Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 


J.P. REDINGTON & Co. us when sold. Write 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 



































‘ How You can Give rer RECEIVE 


H™ often have you wished to give money or securi- 
ties to the Church, yet felt that you needed income 
from your capital? A satisfying solution is offered by 
the United Presbyterian Foundation’s Life Income, 
and Annuity gift plans. Your gift will advance the 
Christian program of the Church, and during your 
lifetime you receive a generous income return. 

Send for free information on the advantages of Life 
Income and Annuity gifts. All have tax advantages. 
Mail coupon today. 





Don Emerson Hall, Director 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





Coe’s reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 

Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 

high school. Five year special certificates in music, 

physical education. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 

Church 1’ S.A 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
dent activities. B.A.. B.M. 
WRITE 


Director of COE COLLEGE 





Admissions. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = "35°3- 


coeducational, four rear Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. AS., Direc- 
tor of Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 

4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 

grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 

U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 

children of ministers and candidates for church voca- 

tions. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 
Highest 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE —,..fo8itStion 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering. law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
Ulinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Mlinois 


~ MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school). business administration, 
eypenom EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
SHI 





Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent x 8B, Maryville, Tenn. 


Raiph Waide Licyd, 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 
Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 












IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 

collegiate athletics. 
InITY “America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
pus.” 








, rane . ~ Pal rl 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 


Founded 
1849 
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ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 








UL S A Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

ss fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


Ww & | T E Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S.. B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies, Missouri. 





‘WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, high school teacher training. 
Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 








NEWS 


Of People and Places 


NAMED TO NEW POSTS 

The Reverend John H. Marion 
mer executive director of the Vj 
Council on Human Relations, 
appointed to a new position 
United Presbyterian Church. Dr, 
will serve as a specialist in the § 
human relations for both the be 
Christian Education and National 
sions. 
















COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE F9un2e32 

, tudents i des 9-12 wh ish 
ACADEMY to secure © Christian education 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial assistance available. 
T. Henry Jabi ki, Pres., Washi Coll enn. 











—— : = ; 
WEST NOTTINGHAM _ Presbyterian. 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive scholarships. Catalog 
Cc. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY __ ,.A,2°bvigran 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. 3. 


CARSON LONG Military School, Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 122nd year of character build- 








ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1275.00. 
Box _45, New Bloomfield. Pennsylvania. 
SCHOOL 

FOR 

BOYS 







_ Superior College Preparation. Accredited Ist 
Grade to College entrance. Personal guidance 
Small classes. Proper study habits stressed 
+ Reading techniques. Shops. Homelike dormi 
tory, full time or week-ends home. Large gym. 40 

8 atop Orange Mt. Moderate rate, 20 miles 
from N.Y oarding ages. 9-18. B’kit. J-3. 
CARTERET SCHOOL, West Orange, N. J. 


In his new position Dr. Mari 
|counsel with churches and pa 
|areas of racial tension, assist in 
|up programs of Christian actid 
| direct workshops and conferenee 
| Presbyterian laymen and minister! 
will also cooperate with agencies 
have a concern for the problems 
companying segregation in the 

Virginia will be the focal pointd 
Marion’s activities for the next s 
months. School desegregation is 
|pected to be an issue in Virginia 
| fall, and the importance of the ch 
‘role in this situation will need 4 
emphasized. 

Dr. Marion, who is fifty-four, 
a Doctor of Divinity degree from D 
son College as well as a theology d 
from Louisville Presbyterian Sem 
@ Mr. Ernest H. Suerken of D 
Ferry, New York, was recently 
director of a new educational co’ 
service for the Board of National 
sions, United Presbyterian @ 
| U.S.A. He is the first counseling di 
| appointed to the staff of the Dep 
|of Educational and Medical Wa 
Formerly supervising principal 
| 1942 of New York’s Union Free 
| District, he will supervise the wi 
| field counselors in Arizona, New M 
and four southeast states. He 
act as consultant on guidance and 
ing programs to about sixty 
missions schools in the United § 
Alaska, and the West Indies. 

The new program will attempt 
children in educationally and ect 
ically impoverished areas by dé 
| with their families to work outs 
| problems, assist gifted students ins 
ing suitable colleges, and, in some 
offer financial assistance. 
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| AIR AGE IN KOREA 

Dr. Donald Black, Associate 
Secretary of the United Presby 
Church’s Ecumenical Commission, 
buckled into a parachute (next pa 


PFC Nichols E. Few of Albuqué 






sign, 
ve si 
Oint: 
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inistery 
encies Dr. Black prepares for air trip. 
oblens 
the lew Mexico, for an emergency cross- 
doint emery flight in Korea. Torrential rains 
ext seed washed out the overland route on 
ion fe leg of Dr. Black's recent itinerary for 
‘irginiall Commission. In forty-five minutes 
he chu light plane covered a distance which, 
— then the bridges aren’t out, takes mis- 
jonaries nine hours to travel. 
four, | 
al ev COMRARES NONSIES é 
logy d Miss Mary E. Chapman, at memorial 
 Semigiertices held shortly after her recent 
of D eath at the age of 103. A white mission 
- acher, Miss Chapman spent seventy- 
‘ counmten Years of her life working in a 
‘tional orth Carolina community. Until a few 
in Ch ths before her death, she taught an 
ing da dult Bible class in a small Negro church 
Denes which she was a member. At the serv- 
Wortfe one Negro leader called her “the 
ciel st beloved by all the people of any 
Free meso” I have known. 
nel The Reverend and Mrs. John Hamel, 
‘ew M ta recent reception in the First Pres- 
Je wi yterian Church, Marquette, Michigan 
— the Reverend Homer D. Mitchell, pas- 
Pe t). The occasion was the couple’s fif- 
ited § eth wedding anniversary. Their seven 
hildren, twenty grandchildren, and 
call me 250 friends were present. Dr, and 
re Irs. Hamel, now retired, served as Sun- 
by a school missionaries in Michigan's 
oul pper Peninsula since 1919. Both were 
tee in Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
oll ifts presented to them at the reception 

ill be used by the Hamels on a visit to 

eir homeland this fall. 

The Reverend Dr. Walter David 
te Ge night of Brookline, Massachusetts, by 
ail ' Synod of New England, upon his 
—. -mZnation last month as Synod Execu- 
— Ve since 1937. He has accepted an ap- 
al ointment to the faculty of San 
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Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, California, as Associate Profes- 
sor in charge of Field Service. 

@ Dr. 


Anthony DiStasi, at a testimonial | 





dinner given in recognition of his thirty- | 


six years as pastor of Trinity Presbyte- 
rian Church, Pittsburgh, 
and of the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Theology which was recently conferred 
on him. 

@ Mr. and Mrs. Charles Peabody, 
ognition of their long-term singing serv- 
ices at First Presbyterian Church, 
Holland Patent, New York, where they 
have been choir members for sixty-one 
and sixty-five years respectively. Wini- 
fred Peabody started singing with the 
choir at the age of fourteen, and five 
years later urged her new husband to 
sing also. 


Pennsylvania, | 


in rec- | 


@ Dr. Jordan L. Larson, Superintendent | 


of the Mt. Vernon (New York) public 
schools, chaired the recent meeting of 


the Committee on Religion and Public | 
Education of the National Council of | 
Churches. Dr. Larson is an elder in the | 


First Presbyterian Church, Mt. Vernon, 


New York. 


CONTEST-WINNING HYMNS AVAILABLE 


Three new hymns will be sung during , 


the next triennial by United Presbyterian 
Church women. Sung first at the recent 
PWO national meeting, they are now 
incorporated in the women’s songbook 


Come Let Us Sing! Using the theme of | 


the meeting, “He Is Lord of All,” the 
hymns are: 
Boldness,” by John L. Connet; “O God 
and Father,” by W. Lawrence Curry; 
and “Only By Thy Spirit,” by Miss Lois 
Kroehler. The songbook is available for 
thirty cents a copy at all Presbyterian 
Distribution Service centers. 


CHURCH MARKETING PEACHES 
A small Japanese American congrega- 
tion in Cortez, California, has been more 


“Speak Thou Now With | 


than a little interested in peach prices | 


recently. This is the first vear for mar- 
keting a peach crop from their three- 
year-old orchard, a part of a long-range 
plan to raise money to enlarge their 
church building in order to accommo- 
date Buddhist Japanese and Caucasians 
without church affiliations. Formerly 
sand dunes, the orchard plot was lev- 
eled, 


piped for irrigation from a 200- | 


foot well, and planted with 400 trees. | 
All care is assumed by men of the Cor- | 


tez church (the Reverend Isamu Naka- 
mura, pastor). 











Worship in comfort 
with individual seating 


More and more 
places of worship 
are featuring indi- 
vidual comfort and 
privacy with Heywood-Wakefield 
seating. Tastefully designed and 
manufactured to highest quality 
standards, chairs are available with 
a variety of hymnal racks and aisle 
ends adapted to the requirements 
of each specific denomination. 
Write for illustrated folder. 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Church Seating Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


EST. 1826 





























Mone FOLDING 
BANQUET 





Write for 


Catalog of ae 
Chairs, Trucks. — 











for YOURSELF 
or ORGANIZATION 


SAR MONEY . 


Moke lifelike plastic flowers, plants. Complete 
kits «n o wide variety of forms and colors thot 
ae fit into today’s home decoration plons. Kit to 

a make dogwood sprays only $3.00—or write 
for FREE literature. 


LADY CAROL, INC. 


Dept. PL, Box 8605 Fort Louderdole, Fla. 





YOUR SPARE TIME CAN EARN FOR YOU 


$200-$500 CASH— 
pius TV PREMIUMS — 


Big money is yours showing gorgeous Christmas Cards! 
Friends and neighbors gladly order at 
sensational low prices! You sell 50 
EXCLUSIVE Christmas Cards for 
just $1.50 and up. Easy orders pay 
you huge profits. On 200 boxes of 25° 
card $1 Assortments, you make $100. , 
Big line of over 200 sensational mon- . 
ey-makers, FREE GIFTS. Start carn- 
ing with FREE Samples. 50 Free TV 
stamps start you toward free pre-* 
miums. Write! 

FREE FUND RAISING PLAN 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. 
916 BAYFIELD DR., FAIRPORT, N. Y. 
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You'll find 


THROUGH— 
PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life, and 


spiritual satisfaction ... those are 
two dividends you'll receive from 
your investment in Presbyterian 
Annuities. 

First, the guaranteed income 
dispels financial worries, enables 
you to plan for your future, know- 
ing that annuity payments will be 
made to you regularly for the same 
amount. Payments can be as much 
as 7.4%, depending on your age. 

For husband and wife, survivor- 
ship agreements may be desirable. 
Payments continue as long as 
either lives. 

The knowledge that you are ad- 
vancing the work of the Church 
through your Presbyterian Annui- 
ties will be a source of great joy. 

Plan your future wisely... with 
Presbyterian Annuities, 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


®@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


7. oe legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit, 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N Y 






1 om interested in Presbyterian Annuities. 

Please tell me what percent income | would 

receive, my date of birth being—_ 

month doy yeor 

At present | om most interested in 

(0 Beard of National Missions 

[LD Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations 

(CD Beard of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
SII ccgusinainaninsncenieinsiniincnesauitialigeiinabineitinns ” 








Family 


an 


By Oren Arnold 


“What is Labor Day?” our youngest 
daughter asked her mom recently. The 
significant answer was, “From 6 a.M. to 
10 p.m., Monday through Sunday.” 

oO oO cs 

We are back at home after vacation, 
yes, but we haven't gotten revved up 
for fall yet. Heat lingers longer where 
we live, and it is dangerous for a man of 
my age—I keep telling my wife—to get 
out in this sunshine and mow the knee- 
high weeds. “Odd,” says she, “how four 
hours of golf nevertheless are healthful.” 

— co oO 


Wouldn’t want you folks to think ’'m 
the vengeful type, but I did get satisfac- 
tion out of seeing my pastor suffer as I 
had to suffer two summers, while he 
fatuously presided and laughed at me. 
This summer he was the father of a 
bride. 

oO o oe 

Nancy, our minister’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, settled a lot of worries and aspira- 
tions among the church college set 
recently. All but one of the young men 
can now start looking elsewhere. She 
married that one. 

o ° ° 

One of our ministers got a little dis- 
combobulated when baptizing six-year- 
old Jonathan Grover Cabot McLauren. 
The good man put a “Junior” after the 
impressive name, and was instantly in- 
terrupted in a voice loud enough to fill 
the great sanctuary. “It’s the third. I’m 
named after my father and my grand- 


| father, and I have to carry on in their 


honor, my mother says, but just call me, 


‘Cab,’ hunh?” 
o o o 


Zoo’s-Who A-B-C’s 
Let’s assume that you have children 


| who want to be entertained (Is there any 
other kind?), and that you have reached 


your wit’s end, Read them this jingle 
written almost a century ago by William 
Henry Knight in Cincinnati for his two 


|small boys. Or sing it to the tune of 


“Haste Thee, Winter, Haste Away.” 


Alligator, beetle, porcupine, whale, 
Bobolink, panther, dragonfly, snail, 






Crocodile, monkey, buffalo, hare, 
Dromedary, leopard, mudturtle, be 
Elephant, badger, pelican, ox, 
Flyingfish, reindeer, anaconda, fox, 
Guineapig, dolphin, antelope, goos Thi 
Hummingbird, weasel, pickerel, mod anc 
Ibex, rhinoceros, owl, kangaroo, 
Jackal, opossum, toad, cockatoo, 
Kingfisher, peacock, anteater, bat, e 1 
Lizard, icheumen, honeybee, rat, 
Mockingbird, camel, grasshopper, fi) ma 
mouse, 
Nightingale, spider, cuttlefish, gra If 















Ocelot, pheasant, wolverine, auk, 
Periwinkle, ermine, katydid, hawk, 
Quail, hippopotamus, armadillo, 1 
Rattlesnake, lion, woodpecker, sloth 
Salamander, goldfish, angleworm, 
Tiger, flamingo, scorpion, frog, 
Unicorn, ostrich, nautilus, mole, 





Viper, gorilla, basilisk, sole, “ 
Whippoorwill, beaver, centipede, fa “ 
( 


Xantho, canary, pollywog, swan, 
Yellowhammer, eagle, hyena, lark, Ch 
Zebra, chameleon, butterfly, shark. C. 
° 3 ° We 

Check Chart: Pri 
Early each morning ask youn Ww, 
“Now that it’s all over, what did] 7, 
yesterday that’s worth mentioning” mm 


oO oO e 
“You should do something every the 
to make other people happy,” I F 
heard a lad tell my teen-ager, “et " 
it’s only to leave them alone.” Sei 
° ° cS) pre 
One type of inflation is the most me 
gerous of all—an inflated ego. day 
oO o ° 


Bill Norman is in trouble. His Pil 
came into his den displaying an @@] cys 
new lampshade, and asked if he @ gus 


think it beautiful. “If you wear that day 
to church tomorrow,” growled he, ’ 
go alone.” 
co oO oO Ch 
for 


As I understand it, heredity is w 
man believes in until his son beginil PI 
act like a delinquent. 





PRESBYTERIAN “§Sepr; 





OUR MINISTRY 
O LABOR 


(Continued from page 15) 


This startled us until we thought about 
and remembered the basic fact of an 
industrial economy; it is the machine, 
rather than the man, that does the work, 
e men must be there to set up the 
gperation, to feed in new material, and 
» make sure that the machine is work- 
ing. But the machine makes the screws. 
If one of the workmen from that de- 
ment would go to church and hear 
e minister, preaching out of the agrar- 
ian and handicraft experiences of the 
ative years of our Reformed tradi- 
tions, condemn modern workers for idle- 
ness and for sitting down on the job, this 
workman would leave the service with 
ia false and bewildering sense of guilt. 
Bither this, or the minister’s ignorance 
about modern labor would be so disgust- 
ing to the workman that he would quit 
sming to church altogether. 
We are often concerned about the 
people of industrial America who cannot 
drawn into the church. We should 
also be concerned about the people who 
are driven from the church by our failure 





On the Air 


The Protestant Hour— United 
Presbyterian U.S.A. series on the 
theme “A New Oneness in 
Christ.” Week of Sept. 7: Ansley 
C. Moore, Pittsburgh, speaker. 
Week of Sept. 14: Francis W. 
Pritchard, Maryville, Tenn. 
Week of Sept. 21: Herman L. 
Turner, Atlanta. Carried 
about 275 radio stations across 
the nation. 


on 


Frontiers of Faith—“The Rainy 
Season,” series of four dramas on 
problems attendant to retire- 
ment. NBC-TV network, Sun- 
days, 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—“Turning Point,” dis- 
cussions with Quincy Howe and 
guests. ABC radio network, Sun- 
days, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EDT). 


Check with your local stations 
for time and date—write in your 
appreciation. 
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to wrestle intelligently and sensitively 
with the dilemmas of conscience in the 
modern work situation. 

4. In our relations with organized 
labor a new day is emerging. In the swift 
rise of the mass production industries 
and the industrial cities before and after 
the turn of the century, the church was 
often indifferent to injustices toward, 
and exploitation of, workers. Many 
workers, particularly those who fought 
for a better way of life, were disillu- 
sioned with the church. Many men in 
the labor movement came to believe that 
the churches were owned and operated 
by the bosses. Some genuinely felt that 
there was more Christianity in the unions 
than in the churches, 

Since World War II there has been 
a radical change. Both management and 
workers who have entered industry in 
the last two decades know little of the 
bitter struggles of the earlier era. The 
worker is no longer exploited or abused; 
the management is no longer indifferent 
to human beings. The old school man- 
agement is being rapidly replaced by the 
young men of a new day. Very soon the 
old union leaders, who will take physical 
and emotional scars to their graves, will 
be replaced by the young men who have 
never had to fight against the church in 
behalf of an ideal. In the next two dec- 
ades the church can begin again, with a 
clean page, in a new approach to organ- 
ized labor. With integrity, moral cour- 
age, and a humble spirit, we may do it 
better this time. 

I have given only a skeleton of his- 
torical facts. But what really matters are 
flesh and blood and human souls. In the 
midst of industry are men and women 
and children. Some are good and some 
are bad; some are strong and some are 
weak; some are aggressively selfish and 
some are humbly and anonymously self- 
giving. But they are all with us. 

The command comes to us as it came 
to the servants in Jesus’ parable: “Go 
therefore to the thoroughfares, and in- 
vite to the marriage feast as many as you 
find.” If we go, the response shall be as 
Jesus said: “Those servants went out into 
the streets and gathered all whom they 
found, both bad and good, so the wed- 
ding hall was filled with guests.” 

“The fields are white for the harvest” 
—even the Bible puts it into rural lan- 
guage. They don’t look very white in the 
industrial city, where there are grime, 
smog, noise, and unpleasant odors, But 
in the factories and in the homes— 
whether a bungalow or cold-water flat— 
there are souls to be saved, God have 
mercy on us, if we fail them, 
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BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches. 
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publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
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The Lenten Players announce a spring 
tour. Lizzie Welles Cotton’s “First Easter” 
and morality play, “Mankind”. $200 per 
performance. Write to Clara Belle Hol- 
stein, 18 Gramercy Park South, New York 
3, New York. 
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BOOKS by John Park Lee 
Essentials of Our Faith 


Pee as King is a concept usually 
passed over lightly in our modern 
churches, We are all, therefore, indebted 
to the National Council of Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations for reminding us 
of this aspect of Christ in its choice of 
the theme “He Is Lord of All,” for its 
quadrennial meeting at Purdue Univer- 
sity in June. We are further indebted to 
Eugene Carson Blake for the series of 
talks on this theme which he delivered at 
the women’s assembly and which is now 
published under the title He Is Lord of 
All (Westminster Press, 1958, $1.00). 

We are so accustomed to thinking of 
Jesus as the carpenter of Nazareth that 
the thought of him as King or Lord or 
Judge seems a little strange, if not ac- 
tually shocking. Yet King and Lord he is, 
as Dr. Blake reminds us. 

Dr. Blake begins with Christ as Lord 
of the church and uses the familiar met- 
aphors of the church as the bride of 
Christ and the body of Christ to remind 
us of our Lord’s intense devotion to his 
church and his inextricable relationship 
to it as its head, But, the author never 
lets us forget, the church is also people— 
the people of Christ who are to make the 
church effective. 

Christ is also Lord of each individual 
person; “He is my Lord’and yours,” Dr. 
Blake says. The Christian life begins 
with our knowledge that we and all 
other men are God's creatures; it grows 
as we come to know our own sinful na- 
ture, and matures as we accept Christ’s 
lordship and struggle to act as if we 
were God's children. 

Because Christ is Lord of history, we 
believe that history has meaning—that 
“it's going some place.” Our Lord tells 
us that his Kingdom is both now and 
forever; by faith and by trying to do his 
will we can share in this dual experience 
of present time and eternity. 

Finally he is “King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords.” His claims cover all of man’s 
life, not just his Sunday behavior. The 
Presbyterian Church makes no absolute 
claims on men’s loyalties, but our Lord 
does. Consequently no man dare say that 
the church is “meddling” when it con- 
cerns itself with economics, with politics, 
with the way men live. 

In the last chapter, Dr, Blake analyzes 
the way through which men come to 
know God: through his universe and his 
mighty acts, through prayer and wor- 
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ship, and through commitment and de- 
votion. But best of all they come to know 
him through Christ as he makes himself 
known to us. 

“The glorious company of the 
Apostles,” the original leaders our Lord 
selected to work with him, become living 
men in The Twelve Christ Chose by As- 
bury Smith (Harper, 1958, $3.00). 

The book is based on the New Testa- 
ment record, on tradition, and on other 
historical writings. It succeeds in making 
the Twelve into full-bodied personalities 
rather than the shadows most of them 
are to us. 

We in the evangelical tradition have 
never had the sense of familiarity with 
these early saints that Roman Catholics 
and other liturgical groups have had. 
Perhaps we are the poorer for it; reading 
this book will give an indication of the 
value that reflection on the lives of the 
saints may have. 

The author points out that these men 
Jesus chose were not saints, as the world 
uses the word to describe the excessively 
devout or pious. They were young; they 
were from the common walks of life. To 
them we are indebted for what we know 
of the life of Christ, for their examples, 
for their inspiration of art and literature, 
for their famous Creed, for the books at- 
tributed to them, and for their inspira- 
tion in our struggle toward the church 
universal. 

They Teach Us to Pray by Reginald 
E. O. White (Harper, 1957, $3.00), 
uses sixteen Old Testament men and 
their prayers to illustrate a type, condi- 
tion, or situation of prayer. It is the au- 
thor’s thesis that we can learn best to 
pray ourselves by studying others’ sup- 
plications. 

The whole gamut of human experi- 
ence is covered. The argumentative 
prayer of Abraham with God, the inter- 
cessory prayer of Samuel, David's peni- 
tential psalm, and Solomon’s prayer for 
the nation are a few of the examples. 

The book concludes with two chap- 
ters on our Lord’s own praying and his 
counsel to us on prayer: the warning 
against wrong, inappropriate and condi- 
tional prayers; his indications of the 
rewards of prayer in reassurance, reori- 
entation toward God, restfulness, re- 
newal, and radiance; and finally the 
basic clue to all prayer—its direction 
toward “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
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Imported Flower Arranger Set, } 
flexible, rust-resistant wire supports 
suction cup bases, to hold combinatj 
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Compact Cutting Board of solid } 
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slot, 2%” high, cutting surface 6 
$1.95. Also 800-picture catalog of 
American reproductions, 25¢. § 
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Turnpike, Sturbridge, Mass. 
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bid knitting, mending, handwork, 
Diameter 10”. Antique maple finish. 
y oak handle for easy totin’. $3.95 
40c delivery west of the Miss.). 
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sparkling gummed name and ad- 
labels nicely printed with your full 
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U. S. Commemorative mena! in bargain 
packet provide excellent way to start 
yourself or young friends in an instruc- 
tive and absorbing hobby. Contains 50 
large size, all different, for only 25¢. 
Garcelon Stamp Co., Calais 91, Maine. 





President Coins Set, gleamingly gold 
plated, showing likenesses and dates of 
office of each of the 33 presidents of the 
U. S., from Washington to Eisenhower. 
A fun aid to history study. $1. Sunset 
House, 68 Sunset Bldg., Los Angeles 16. 
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(.] The Lord Is My Shepherd, 1 Shall Not Wani 
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@ Only $1.95 Plus Sc Postage... 3 for $5, Postpaid. 
Write for Details On Fund Raising Plan. 
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WE, 
THE PEACEMAKERS 


(Continued from page 20) 


ever, people became less adverse to new 
ideas and to a modification of social and 
political institutions. 

Then came the League of Nations, 
whose principles contain many Christian 
ideas and ideals and whose founders 
would probably have been scoffed at by 
some statesmen at the time of the Con- 
cert of Europe. 

A great step forward was taken 
toward the end of the last war, thanks 
to the efforts of Christian organizations 
everywhere, in preparing the way for a 
new world organization to maintain the 
peace. And here much credit is due to 
the religious organizations of the United 
States of America no less than to the 
great statesmen of the world. 


In the United Nations Charter we 
have a document which for the most 
part fulfills the hopes and aspirations of 
millions of Christians throughout the 
world. Like all human institutions, how- 
ever, the United Nations is not perfect. 
It seeks to reconcile the order necessary 
for survival with the freedom that makes 
survival itself worth while. In the fulfill- 
ment of its duty to preserve the peace, 
it has checked aggression more than 
once. In the social as well as the eco- 
nomic field it has achieved great results. 
The only great hazard is that the peoples 
of the world should fail to realize the 
necessity of the United Nations. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the 
Charter of the United Nations is em- 
bodied in the doctrine that, apart from 
the application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII, “Nothing contained 
in the present Charter shal] authorize 
the United Nations to intervene in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any State or 
shall require Members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
Charter (Article 2 (7) ).” 

A great danger is that a severely re- 
strictive interpretation can be put on this 
provision of the Charter so as to paralyze 
the activities of the United Nations in 
vital matters. 

Further weaknesses in the organiza- 
tion are that the United Nations pos- 
sesses neither legislative power (how- 
ever limited) nor can it impose a final 
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settlement in a dispute between mem- 
bers. It also has no permanent inde- 
pendent police force. 

To those who are discouraged or dis- 
appointed with the world organization 
I say: The United Nations is like a vil- 
lage where the processes of community 
life are going on. When you approach it 
from afar you see a lot of smoke going 
up. You think the whole village is on 
fire. As you get nearer and nearer to it 
you discover that it is only one house and 
not the entire village that is on fire. You 
find that firemen with their fire engines 
are busy trying to put out the fire. Mean- 
while, elsewhere in the village, family 
life goes on: the farmers are busy in 
their fields; the workers are at their sta- 
tions in the factories; the institutions of 
public instruction are in operation; the 
hospitals are open; and the lines of com- 
munication are clear. 

In the United Nations, the Security 
Council might be likened to the house on 
fire in the village. And the rest of the 
organs of the United Nations, as well as 
the Specialized Agencies, may be likened 
to the rest of the village and its inhab- 
itants going about their various daily 
tasks. 

For the maintenance of the peace of 
the world and the removal of the dark 
clouds that threaten humanity today, we 
need the powerful intervention of de- 
voted Christians in the diplomatic field, 
for diplomacy must not fail. Force is gen- 
erally applied as an instrument of na- 
tional policy only when diplomacy has 
failed. Nations have their own national 
pride and objectives which may not 
measure up to the highest Christian 
ideals. And a diplomat may be under 
instructions to secure these objectives. 


It is here that the Christian diplomat 
is urgently required to use the measuring 
rod of Christ. The help of all Christians, 
to support and strengthen diplomats of 
all countries in their search for the right 
way, and to give them courage not to 
deviate from it when it has been found, 
is urgently required if we are to sur- 
mount the perils that assail us. By public 
opinion exerted by active Christians, the 
diplomat, who represents his nation 
abroad and is under the instruction of 
his government, can be spared the di- 
lemma of pressing for an unjust and 
unchristian solution to a problem. I say 
this because I myself have seen in the 
United Nations during the past decade 
how certain delegates from powerful 
Christian, as well as non-Christian, coun- 
tries have been obliged to say and do 



















































things which would give a real Chy E E 
many sleepless nights and much w 
piness. 

Similarly a great responsibility 
on the diplomat himself. Assuming 
he is neither gullible nor naive, and 
he is not muddle-headed but is cay 
of analyzing a situation objectively, 
good results can come if he uses the 
stick of Christ in evaluating the in 
tions he receives and does his very 
to persuade his own government 1 
press him to support unjust causes, 

Such a diplomat may be scoffed 
Tsar Alexander was branded as “ 
thing of a mystic who was conv 
that God had intended him to do 
thing striking for the welfare of 
and the brotherhood of nations.” Bu 
Christian diplomat must not mind 
Our Lord did condemn evil and 
doers but he asked us also to love 
enemies, to do good to them that h 
As human beings it is difficult for 
love our enemies, but it is our du 
try. 
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The challenge to Christian peace 
ers is not only to the governments 
world, to the diplomats, and te 
various organizations interested in 
affairs. The challenge is to every 
vidual man and woman, for nations 
erally have governments who ¢ 
their powers from citizens who cani 
ence public opinion, hence their go 
ments, one way or the other. The @ 
tian individual must therefore be 
logical starting point in the se 
peace. He must develop within hi 
the will for peace, and the humilit 
does not condemn “foreigners” at 
tions he does not understand with 
careful searching of his own heart 
soul. He must make a concentrated¢ 
to understand the other nation’s pal 
view. 

As citizens we must spare no ef 
inspire governments to be patien 
persistent in their search for pe 
must press for restraint on the 
destructive weapons. We must 
the speedy freedom from colo: 
of millions throughout the worl 
are suffering from lack of self-det 
tion as well as from vestiges of ¢ 
ism such as apartheid and segreg 
some independent countries. 

It is my firm conviction as a G 
that, in spite of the pessimism are 
the forces of peace can rise and 
over those of war. Peoples of the 
“shall beat their swords into plo 
and their spears into pruning hook 
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1 Chad EEN AND HEARD by J. C. Wynn 
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Production Manager wanted to know if they’d close Henry Bascomb, Personnel Manager, wondered what the 
n altogether or work part-time while they switched over. union would have to say about people they'd have to let go. 
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U.S. missionary, Paul Gregory, who helped Sasaki in a 
new career, here inspects new clover crop with farmer. 


SASAKI AND THE 
CLOVER REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


ning the confidence of the farmers. 
Easiest to talk to were the returnees 
from Manchuria—many of them former 
office workers, small businessmen, and 
others ill-equipped to wrestle with the 
stubborn and unyielding land on which 
they had been resettled. 

Help came from America—truckloads 
of clover seed contributed by U.S. farm- 
ers and shipped to Japan by Church 
World Service—the agency that pools the 
global relief work of thirty-five denomi- 
nations. The Heifer Project, a sister 
group, shipped cows. A few tractors 
reached Iwate, then sacks of corn—and 
so it went. 

Slowly the vision began to take form. 
The Japanese Government heard about 
it. Desperately aware that Japan needed 
more and more food for its swelling pop- 
ulation, the Agriculture Ministry im- 
ported more cattle, more implements, 
seed, and fertilizers, and sent them up 
into Iwate for pay-as-you-earn purchase 
by those willing to convert their land. 

Meanwhile, Sasaki crusaded from vil- 
lage to village and farm to farm. He 
lectured by night to all who would listen, 
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and practiced what he preached at the 
side of the farmers in their daytime work 
in the fields. He organized the young- 
sters into Clover Clubs—a rough equiva- 
lent of our Four-H Clubs—and fired 
them with an enthusiasm for farming 
the new way. 

More than once he ran into his Com- 
munist rival, and an impromptu public 
debate would follow, much to the de- 
light of their autliences. But Communism 
was losing its appeal, and the rival cru- 
sader one day packed his belongings and 
disappeared. 

Sasaki is sorry about that. His rival’s 
two boys used to drop in on the Clover 
Club sessions of the younger set, and 
he misses them. 

“Besides,” Sasaki now says, “his going 
away took a little of the edge off things. 
I loved those debates.” 

I asked about statistics. How many 
acres have been converted from rice 
paddies to pastures? How many families 
have become involved? How many more 
yen do they see in the course of a year? 

“There’s been no time to make any 
counts so far,” he replied, “But let me 
show you what's going on.” 

We climbed into a jeep that had the 
words “Japan Church World Service” 
painted on the side, in English and Jap- 
anese. For Sasaki is now technical aid 






director for northern Honshu Islang 
Church World Service, the organiz; 
that has its base in America and sq 
of affiliates around the world, 

We dodged through the traffic of 
town and out into a countryside { 
already, in the chilly days of 
spring, was beginning to show green, 
pointed to a bare plot of ground ah 
a mile from the outskirts. 

“By the end of the year we'll k 
our new breeding and demonstraj 
center there—to be built with 1 
church contributions and some of 
own,” he said. 

We passed the first small herd of 
“Descendants of a Heifer Project 3 
ment from the States, back in the 
forties,” he explained. 

Between cornfields ready for planti 
beneath the clover-sown slopes of { 
low hills that once were bare, there w 
a few of the old rice paddy farms ¢ 
stood as relics of the past. 

“Almost all of them are gone 
here now—and these, too, will go in{ 
next year or sO, as soon as we can mo 
in and help,” he said. 

Clearly the landscape had been t 
formed, and lives had been changed} 
the better. 

In a little village to the west 
Morioka we stopped at Farmer Kai Mel 
place. His house was new, and Mafont ; 
Kaito proudly showed us through Hrunin 
Kaito himself waited for us in the balMelvin 
also new, and clearly his special prifhow 
Inside the barn stood nine cows andi Wh. 
heifers. The Kaito children ran abheifather’: 
and announced the names of each @fhe p) 

On the way back to town Sasaki sif§rough 


Ct 














“If you ever get the chance, Seen a 
‘Thank you’ to your people from fas ap 
farmers of Iwate.” ng bag 


Then he added, with a quiet smi Bye | 
“Maybe, if we have enough parti talk . 
ships like this, in every part of the wolMhe R, 
in every country, we will never Meir pj 
wars again.” ip ce 
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CHILDREN’S STORY _ by Dorothy Ballard 
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RULE NUMBER 12 


Melvin leaned his bike against the 
ont steps. Grandfather put down his 


buning shears long enough to say, “Hi, 


felvin. I have some more pictures to 
Ww you.” 

When Melvin stopped at Grand- 
ther’s house, he usually asked to see 
e photographs Grandfather had 
mght home from Africa, where he had 
een a mission doctor. Melvin’s favorite 
as a picture of some African men carry- 
ng baggage on their heads. 

But today Melvin had something else 
otalk about. “Guess what, Grandfather? 
¢ Real Wheels have voted me into 
tir bike club. See, here’s my member- 
ip certificate with all our safety rules.” 
Grandfather took out his red ban- 
mia handkerchief and polished his 
lasses so he could read the paper Mel- 
in handed him. 

“Well, Son, this looks very sensible. 
mm...‘Do not carry passengers. Al- 
ays keep to the right. Don’t ride out 
om between parked cars. Don’t hitch 
des. Keep brakes in good condition. 
et off and walk when crossing heavy 
Mc... .” 

Grandfather finished reading the list 
rules, “I see you have eleven rules. 
at's a funny number to stop with. 
ouldn’t the club think of another rule 
bmake it twelve?” 


EPTEMBER 1, 1958 


“I guess eleven rules are all we need,” 
said Melvin. He started to get on his bi- 
cycle. “I have to hustle along. The 
Wheels are building a clubhouse in 
Ronnie’s back yard, and I promised to 
bring some lumber.” 

When he got home, Melvin began col- 
lecting short pieces of lumber that his 
father had said he could use. 

“Better walk over to Ronnie’s with 
that load,” cautioned Mother, when she 
saw Melvin trying to tie the boards to 
the luggage rack on his bicycle. 

“This will be a lot easier,” Melvin 
said quickly. He was a Real Wheel now, 
and it would look pretty silly to show up 
at Ronnie’s carrying the lumber on foot. 
Besides, it was an awkward load for his 
arms. 

The board were different lengths and 
widths. They kept sliding from one side 
of the rack to the other. Finally Melvin 
managed to lash them fairly tight. He 
mounted the bike and started out. 

The traffic on Oak Street was heavy, 
and Melvin had to watch sharply where 
he was going. The bicycle began to 
wobble. Melvin glanced back and saw 
that his load had slipped to the side. He 
had to twist around and steady it with 
his right hand. 

“Hey, kid, look out!” A truck slammed 
to a stop behind him. 


Melvin jerked the handle bars. The 
bicycle wavered, then over it went, spill- 
ing Melvin and the lumber against the 
curb. And of course, it happened right 
in front of Grandfather’s house. 

Grandfather came running to pull 
Melvin and the bike out of the street. 

“There wasn’t anything in the rules 
about not carrying boards,” said Melvin 
crossly, rubbing his knee. 

“Use your head, Son. That’s a good 
rule to have on any list,” Grandfather 
answered. 

Melvin began picking up the scattered 
boards. “I guess I wasn’t very smart, But 
how am I going to get this stuff over to 
Ronnie’s?” 

Grandfather chuckled. “Use your 
head.” 

“Use my—oh, I get it!” Melvin said 
with a grin. “Balance the boards on my 
head like the Africans in your picture? 
The Wheels sure will pop their eyes at 
that!” 

Borrowing Grandfather’s bandanna 
for a pad, Melvin tied the boards to- 
gether and put them on top of his crew 
cut. Steadying the load with one hand, 
he reached with the other for the paper 
in his pocket. 

“Here, Grandfather. Please write at 
the bottom: ‘Rule No, 12—In every 
emergency, use your head.’ ” 
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Let the idle clothing in 
your closet go to work 


to help someone in need 


Need for clothing among 

the suffering overseas is at 
a level unprecedented in 
the last decade. 

More than five million per- 
sons—refugees, victims of 
disasters, the chronically 
poverty-stricken, orphans, 
widows and other destitute— 
have no source of clothing 
except what we can send, what 
we will give from among the 
idle garments in our closets, 
the extra things we 

so seldom wear. 


2,000,000 pounds are asked of Presbyterians in 1958. 


Plan to contribute good usable clothing through your church to the nearest Church 
World Service center. More than 300,000 pounds had been received toward this 
goal as of June 30. 
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